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NOTICE, 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, containing additional 
articles, reviews, etc. will be issued with THE 
SPEAKER of July Cith. Early application for 
edvertisement space skould be iade to the Manager, 


THE WEEK. 

Ma. BALFourR made a statement 
in the House of Commons on 
Friday week which is likely to 
lead to a good deal of discus- 
sion sooner or later. It was practically a declaration 
of the wish of the Government to establish a Uni- 
versity in Ireland which Roman Catholics would be 
able to attend. He expressed his dissent from the 
view that the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
versity would be a retrograde step, and generally he 
indicated that, though Ministers could not pledge 
themselves to bring forward a Bill on the subject 
next session, they would deal with it as soon as 
time permitted. Mr. Morley, whilst expressing his 
general agreement with Mr. Balfour's statement, 
acknowledged that many who sat beside him on the 
Liberal benches were of a different opinion. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THERE was a very striking debate in the House 
of Lords on Monday on the subject of the working 
ofthe Voluntary Schools Act. Lord Wantage com- 
plained bitterly that the Oxford Diocesan Confer- 
ence, in opposition to the view of the majority of 
the school-managers of the county, had passed a 
resolution in favour of the establishment of a 
diocesan instead of a county area for the Voluntary 
Schools Association. He denounced the conduct of 
the bishops and other Church dignitaries with refer- 
ence to this matter, and was especially severe upon 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose speech in Con- 
vocation, he declared, had set the clergy against the 
laity. Both the Bishop of Oxford and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury replied to the allegations of 
Lord Wantage; but the lay-lords who took part in 
the debate showed that they sympathised with the 
attack upon the bishops, and even the Duke of 
Devonshire, who replied on the part of the Govern- 
ment, did not conceal the fact that his own sym- 
pathies were with Lord Wantage, rather than with 
the Primate. 


_THE House of Commons completed the consider- 
ation of the Workmen's Compensation Bill in Com- 








mittee on Tuesday. The third reading of the Bill 
was taken on Thursday. Many ominous rumours 
are current as to the way in which it will be treated 
by the House of Lords, and it is known that strenu- 
ous efforts are being made by the opponents of the 
measure to whip up opposition against it. Lord 
Londonderry will, it is understood, lead the mal- 
content peers. In spite, however, of their menacing 
attitude, it is not believed that they will succeed 
in introducing any serious changes into the measure. 
The case would, of course, have been different if a 
Liberal Government had been in office, but the Tory 
peers have shown on so many different occasions 
that they dare not withstand the leaders of their 
own party that there is very little reason to expect 
that they will screw their courage to the sticking- 
point now. 


THERE was an amusing debate in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday evening on the Foreign 
Prison-made Goods Bill. This measure, it will be 
remembered, was one of those on which Conserva- 
tives and Unionists laid most stress at the General 
Election of 1895. According to Mr. Chamberlain 
and other eminent personages in the Tory party, the 
importation of prison-made goods into England is 
a serious wrong to the working-classes of this 
country, and most of us can remember with 
what ferocity the Member for Birmingham assailed 
Mr. Bryce because, as President of the Board of 
Trade, he was not prepared with an immediateremedy 
for the alleged evil. The debate on Tuesday night 
sufficed to show that the Government Bill is an 
impudent sham, which neither can effect, nor is 
meant to effect, any good purpose. It is, in fact, 
an attempt to carry out an election pledge which 
referred to an evil that does not exist, and which 
was only intended to catch votes. No self-respecting 
statesman could pretend to discuss such a measure 
seriously without feeling a lively sense of shame, 
and it is only fair to say that both Mr. Ritchie 
and Mr. Chamberlain were evidently very much 
ashamed of the part they had to play in the debate 
on Tuesday. 

THE report of the South Africa Committee was laid 
upon the table of the House on Tuesday afternoon. 
It does not seem to us that the document is one 
which calls for detailed criticism. The nature of 
the conclusions at which the Committee have arrived 
was known beforehand, and everybody was aware 
that, owing to the course the Committee had seen 
fit to take, their report must of necessity be deprived 
of any real weight or value. The report itself is 
ably written; and it is, no doubt, a triumph for 
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the gentleman who drew it up that he should have 
framed his conclusions in such a fashion that all the 
members of the Committee, except Mr. Blake and Mr. 
Labouchere have endorsed them. But nothing new, 
and nothing that really touches the vital questions 
at issue will be found in the report. It severely 
censures Mr. Rhodes and the other Chartered Com- 
pany Directors, who admitted their fore-knowledge 
of the Iaid, and it is equally severe upon Sir Graham 
Bower and Mr. Newton, the two Imperial officials 
who acknowledged that they were cognizant of Mr. 
Rhodes’s plans. Everybody else escapes condem- 
nation, and the Committee, in particular, exonerates 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial Office, although, 
by their own confession, they never attempted to 
probe the charges made against the Colonial 
Secretary. Such a report, it need hardly be said, is 
an entirely worthless document, except in so far as 
it serves to hush up inquiry in this country, and to 
stimulate and confirm suspicion abroad. 





A VERY remarkable announcement was made by 
Mr. Goschen at a dinner given to the Colonial 
Premiers at the St. George’s Club on Saturday 
evening. Mr. Goschen stated that he had just 
participated in an interesting scene. ‘“ To-day I 
received the present of an ironclad at the hands of 
a British Colony.” Sir Gordon Sprigg, it appears, 
had called upon Mr. Goschen and announced to him 
that Cape Colony was prepared to place a first-class 
battleship at the disposal of the empire. The gift 
was to be an unconditional one; that is to say, 
the ship will be placed under the orders of the 
Board of Admiralty, and will form part of our 
regular fleet. This announcement, it need hardly be 
said, has been received in this country with 
enthusiasm. Sir Gordon Sprigg’s proposal is, of 
course, subject to ratification by the Cape Parlia- 
ment, but there does not seem to be any doubt as to 
this ratification being secured. The Australian 
Premiers, who have spoken in public since the news 
of the action of Sir Gordon Sprigg was made known, 
have naturally pointed out that Australia led the 
way in contributing to the naval strength of the 
Empire, though in that case the contribution was 
limited to local defence. 


Mr. DiGGie’s platform for the coming School 
Board election, which appeared in a letter to 
Wednesday's Times, seems hardly likely to unite 
the Moderate party in his support. It does not 
go far enough for those Churchmen who look solely 
to the interests of their own cause, while it must 
inevitably estrange that possibly smaller body who 
are also earnest educationists. It is essentially an 
appeal to those who wish to cheapen and impoverish 
Board School teaching; and though it is introduced 
by one of the customary flourishes about “ religious 
education,” and upholds the policy of the circular 
as “purely defensive,’ not a word is said about 
the much more extensive demands recently put for- 
ward by Canon Gregory, Mr. Evelyn Cecil, and the 
Guardian. He charges the Progressives with using 
the religious question merely as a means towards 
getting control of the administration—a charge 
lately made in Church quarters against the Moder- 
ates—promises effective economies, and suggests a 
reform of the system of administration by committee 
and (apparently) the substitution of a sort of 
Cabinet government. His party would have good 
grounds for suggesting that an immediate reform 
could be effected in this matter by a more regular 
attendance of Moderate members at Committees, 
and the less frequent raising of questions that 
are merely irritating. But Mr. Diggle only regrets 
the absence of the Chairman of the Board from 
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Committees. Finally, he promises a friendly policy 
towards denominational schools (which unfortun- 
ately has too often meant an unfriendly policy 
towards the children), and hints that secondary and 
technical education may very well be entrusted 
solely to the Board. The Board’s present capacity 
for getting through its own work hardly encourages 
this view. 





“THE librarian who reads is lost,’ said Mark 
Pattison; but the modern librarian does not think 
so. The International Library Conference held 
this week in London has been remarkable for the 
wide range and public interest of its proceedings. 
The librarians are coming to be an organised and 
recognised profession, with a proper sense of their im- 
portance as guides to literature, as well as animated 
indexes. Modern library work comprises of neces- 
sity so much that is purely technical, and affords so 
much scope for ingenuity of a mechanical and non- 
literary kind that some annual reminder of the 
higher functions of the profession is eminently 
desirable. It will not do to have it said, as was 
said by an eminent scholar some years ago, “ Our 
new librarian will not attend to manuscripts. He 
will interest himself in umbrella-stands.” 


Tue fact that the Episcopal Conference now in 
session at Lambeth meets in strict privacy involves 
the loss of an excellent opportunity of bringing 
before the world the remarkable extension of the 
Anglican communion and of its daughter Church— 
if it is strictly entitled to the name, seeing that it 
derives its Orders from a Scotch source—the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the United States. The visit 
of 180 Bishops to the Queen at Windsor on Tuesday 
last to some extent makes the loss good. Representa- 
tive Bishops, including several well-known members 
of the American and Colonial Episcopate, and three 
native missionary Bishops, were presented to her 
Majesty, and the scene must have enabled the specta- 
tors vividly to realise the extraordinary extension of 
the Anglican body—wherever it is under a voluntary 
system. The Colonies, with the notable exception ofa 
small part of New Zealand, had not much that was 
Anglican about them at the outset, and the American 
Colonies were Puritan, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
—for the most part anything but Anglican. Yet 
the Church is strong in the Colonies, and is believed 
to be the strongest religious body in some of the 
States. 


WHATEVER opinion may be held 
about the evils of pelagic sealing, 
or about the ability and prompt- 
itude of the British Foreign Office—and this 
journal has never taken a favourable view of 
either—there can be no doubt that Secretary 
Sherman’s despatch on the Behring Sea question 
takes the wrong way as regards both. American 
diplomacy, of course, has always scorned the 
ceremonious usages of European intercourse, and 
has favoured the bluntness, sometimes amounting 
to incivility, of the inferior man of business. 
But Senator Sherman’s despatch, sent last May to 
the American Minister, and published unofficially 
this week, charges the British Government with 
indifference, neglect to perform its duty under the 
Paris award, and general bad faith, in language 
strong enough to justify a suspension of diplomatic 
relations altogether if it were worth while. Senator 
Sherman is an old man, and we hope for his sake 
that the despatch was drafted by a subordinate 
oppressed by the summer climate of the capital. 
As it stands, it needlessly embitters a negotiation 
which neither party can afford to suspend. 


ABROAD. 
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THE peace negotiations have progressed but little 
during the week. The Sultan’s appeal to the Powers 
individually to accept the Pireus as the Greco- 
Turkish frontier have been replied to with 
emphatic negatives, notably from the Emperor of 
Austria; but there is as yet no indication that the 
Powers are ready to apply coercion, or agreed on 
the form it shall take. It would be easy enough, 
one would imagine, to send a force to Salonika, and 
cut the one line of communication between Thessaly 
and Constantinople. It would be still easier to 
sequestrate the Customs duties of Smyrna, or to oc- 
cupy Mitylene or Gallipoli. But we hardly expect the 
Powers to venture yet even on a naval demon- 
stration. The French Yellow-book just published 
is said to indicate that the hesitation and indecision 
which resulted in the outbreak of war was mainly 
the fault of our Foreign Office. We confess we do 
not see how, considering the state of public opinion 
last February, any British Ministry could have con- 
sented to the coercion of Greece. But when the 
coercion is to be applied to Turkey, there is no 
such excuse for hesitation. The most hopeful 
feature in the situation at present—if only the 
Powers will make proper use of it—is the increasing 
friction between the European troops and Moham- 
medans in Crete. Considering the state of Canea 
and Candia, there really is some ground for the 
sarcastic offer of the Porte to assist the Powers 
by sending further troops to Crete. 


THE foreign policy of Italy, as expounded by her 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Chamber last 
Monday, may be briefly described as the embodi- 
ment of a desire to live in perfect harmony with all 
her neighbours, and most of all with France. In the 
unfortunate Erythrzein colony her military occu- 
pation will be restricted to Massowah, though she 
will also maintain direct authority over the adjacent 
coast; Kassala will be abandoned as soon as prac- 
ticable (though, as is explained by the Times 
correspondent at Rome, it will be retained 
until Egyptian suzerainty is restored in the 
Soudan—in other words, till this autumn at any 
rate); and, while faithful to her alliances, Italy 
will live on good terms with France, and will 
attempt, whenever an opportunity may offer, to put 
an end to the unfortunate tariff war which has done 
so much harm to the industries of the north. More- 
over, she will apparently say no more about the 
occupation of Tunis and the fortification of Biserta. 


Two amendments to the Swiss Federal Constitu- 
tion were submitted to a popular vote on Sunday 
last, and adopted by substantial majorities on a 
very small poll—the first, enabling the Federal 
Legislature to pass general forest laws for the 
whole Confederation, by 153,212 to 86,178, and by 
17 cantons to 5; the second, enabling it to deal with 
the adulteration of food, by 157,685 to 83,666, and 
185 cantons to 4:—the two halves into which 
Unterwalden is divided taking opposite sides. The 
amendments, it will be seen, were not of the highest 
importance, though the gross neglect of the forests 
in the past in some of the less advanced cantons 
—Valais, in particular, where goats used to be 
allowed to range freely and eat the young shoots 
of the trees—certainly justifies the first. The second 
had aroused some opposition, partly because it was 
so worded as to be dangerously elastic, and might 
open the way to various forms of disguised Pro- 
tectionism; partly because it was thought that 
legislation by the separate cantons would afford 
more room for experiment, the repression of 
adulteration is still in the experimental stage. But 
the notable fact is that at least two-thirds of the 
whole electorate abstained, although in some cantons 





Ie housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 











voting is compulsory: in Geneva hardly more than 
one-sixth recorded their votes. Partly this is because 
the vote was taken in the summer, and the Swiss 
likes to begin his holiday with the dawn. So it is 
suggested that special days in the spring and 
autumn ought to be reserved for Referenda. But 
in every recent Referendum the abstention has been 
conspicuous, 





DENMARK, which up to the celebration of its 
“railway jubilee” a few days ago had never known 
a serious railway accident, is now mourning one of 
the gravest on record—at any rate, on this side of 
the Atlantic. On Sunday evening an excursion 
train was telescoped by an express while standing 
at a station just outside Copenhagen, and between 
thirty and forty passengers were killed, while 
upwards of a hundred were very seriously injured. 
These large numbers seem partly due to the fact 
that the carriages were of the two-storied kind 
commonly used in the suburban traffic round Paris, 
as well as on other Continental railways. They 
have obvious advantages, except in a tunnel; but 
we doubt if this particular disadvantage has ever 
been brought into notice before. 


THE conflict of German and Slav in Austria 
grows more and more acute. On Sunday three 
meetings of Germans were held to protest against 
the “ language ordinance” making the Czech tongue 
one of the two official languages throughout 
Bohemia. Two of these meetings—one consisting 
of some of the great landlords of that province, 
which was held in Vienna, and another of the 
German - speaking inhabitants of Klagenfurt, in 
Carinthia, passed off quietly enough. The third, 
at Eger, close to the Bavarian frontier, was 
a great popular demonstration, which the 
Government took vigorous measures to suppress. 
The demonstrators thereupon crossed the frontier 
and held it in Bavaria, returning in the evening. 
Then there was another and less formal demonstra- 
tion in the streets, which were finally cleared at the 
point of the bayonet. The police drafted into the 
town were Czech, and it is stated that no one in 
Eger would provide their horses with fodder or 
stabling. The demonstrators comprised a number 
of well-known members of the Reichsrath and the 
provincial Diets, and also many sympathisers from 
the German Empire. 





PRESIDENT MCKINLEY's attitude just now may 
serve to enlighten those English observers who, 
during the Presidential campaign last year, showed 
that they regarded a President as a Parliamentary 
leader with a legislative programme and a mandate. 
The rumour of his impending resignation this week 
may, perhaps, be one of the effects of this error, for 
we hardly suppose it can have any foundation 
in fact. But he may well be disheartened at 
the present aspect of affairs. The new tariff 
is not yet law; the Republican party is pro- 
foundly divided on the Silver Question, so that 
the President dare not send his Message on the 
currency problem to Congress; and it is not clear 
that the Senate will sanction the annexation of 
Hawaii before the adjournment. It is stated that 
the Oregon will be sent thither, and that the 
American admiral is to have orders to hoist the 
American flag over the islands immediately upon 
any Japanese aggression—in which case the Senate 
will have to accept the annexation when it re- 
assembles. The Cuban difficulty, too, is again 
coming to the front. 
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Tue name of Sir Charles Bright, 
C.K, M.P., is probably almost for- 
gotten by the present generation ; 
yet he was among the most distinguished of the 
pioneers of ocean telegrapby only forty years ago. 
He connected Ireland and Great Britain by cable; he 
presided over the laying of the very first Atlantic 
cable, which had a glorious but very brief existence; 
he was one of the engineers of the first cable to 
India, and the first West Indian cables; and he 
lived a life of abundant adventure and excitement 
—professional and otherwise—for he was a keen 
sportsman and yachtsman. A life so full ought to 
have a permanent record, and Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Co. propose to publish one—by sub- 
scription, and in a strictly limited edition—which is 
being compiled, largely from the diaries of its 
subject, by his son and nephew. It will embody 
the history of the first Atlantic cable and the first 
telegraph to India, and will be well and attractively 
illustrated. 


LITERATURE. 


Now that the Jubilee is over, it seems a little 
Jate for an excellent and very handy guidebook of 
London to make its appearance, especially when 
every body is going out of town who can. Probably, 
however, our Colonial visitors have not yet seen the 
ordinary sights, but propose to see them before 
they leave. The book before us (Darlington’s 
“Guide to London.” Llangollen: Darlington and Co.; 
London : Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) appears to bea 
very satisfactory specimen of its kind. It contains a 
vast deal of information—we wiil not vouch for 
every item, but it appears to be commendably 
accurate ; it takes very little room; and yet it may 
be read with pleasure as well as profit, which is more 
than can be said of many very practical guidebooks. 
Moreover it contains attractive illustrations. 


Lorpb Hinp.ir, before his succession 
to the Peerage, had been Conserv- 
ative M.P. for East Staffordshire 
from 1873 to 1880, and for Taunton from 1883 to 
1887. He was a well-known patron of the Turf.— 
Lord Camoys was one of the few Peers who are 
genuine Liberals, and as such he had held a minor 
office under Mr. Gladstone's two last Governments.— 
Sir Patrick Jennings, K.C.M.G., had been a pro- 
minent figure in the political life of Victoria, and 
was Premier of the Colony in 1886-1887.--Mr. 
George Lothrop, formerly United States Minister 
to Russia, had been a prominent Democratic 
citizen of Michigan.—Professor Friedrich Althaus 
for nearly a quarter of a century had occupied the 
chair of German Literature at University College, 
London, and had done much excellent literary work, 
chiefly as the interpreter to a German public of 
English life.and thought.—Captain the Hon. D. A. 
Bingham, Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette in one of its earliest phases, had written 
works of considerable value on the past and current 
history of 'France.--Prof. T. W. Preyer, Professor 
of Physiology at Jena, was an investigator dis- 
tinguished in many provinces, and a writer of many 
ecientific works, the best known of which is a con- 
tribution to the psycholegy of early childhood. 


OBITUARY. 








COERCING THE SULTAN. 





TT is said, though the statement does not rest on 

authority, that at the meeting of the Cabinet 
this week Ministers were engaged in deliberating 
upon the state of affairs in the East of Europe. 
Whether this be so or not, it is at least certain that 
the Eastern Question has reached a stage at which 
it ought to receive the close attention of all who 
have to do with the direction of the national 








policy. The alarming story printed in the Times 
on Wednesday regarding a collision between English 
troops in Crete and the Turkish garrison has happily 
not been confirmed. But though the Sultan may 
still be unwilling to risk an actual conflict between 
his own troops and those of one of the Great 
Powers, there can be no doubt that he is deliber- 
ately putting his own diplomacy against that of 
United Europe. By means of more or less specious 
pretexts he is retaining his hold upon Thessaly, 
and is impudently trying to wear out the resolution 
of the Great Powers by equivocations and delays of 
the kind to which we have long been accustomed 
in our dealings with the Porte. He is in possession, 
and he fully understands the advantages which 
attach to such a position. There is no need 
now to dwell upon the criminal folly which enabled 
him to secure this immense advantage. The Greek 
people understand at last the error which they 
committed when, listening to the reckless advice of 
their sympathisers, they challenged Turkey to a 
mortal combat. But the errors were not on the side 
of the Greeks and their sympathisers alone. The 
Great Powers of Europe, as the Yellow Book just 
published in Paris conclusively proves, have had 
their own share, and not a small one, in creating the 
situation by which we are now confronted. We do 
not believe, despite the criticisms of the Temps and 
other French journals, that the chief blame rests 
with the English Government ; nor do we think that 
even the members of the Forward Party will cling to 
this opinion when they see that Frenchmen blame 
Lord Salisbury precisely for those acts of his which 
were intended to make things easier for the Greeks 
at the time immediately antecedent to the outbreak 
of the late war. But whatever may be the exact 
proportion of blame to be attributed to each of the 
Great Powers and to the party which led the 
agitation that induced the Greeks to enter into war, 
the fact remains that all are more or less responsible 
for the calamities which we have now to face. 
Bearing this fact in mind, it is clearly the 
business of all parties to put useless recriminations 
aside and to address themselves to the difficulties of 
the actual situation. So far as can be seen at 
present, we have Europe united against the Sultan. 
The ambassadors at Constantinople have spoken as 
with one voice on the question of Abdul Hamid’s 
demand for the retrocession of a portion, at all 
events, of Thessaly. All the Governments of Europe 
have sent a polite but unmistakable negative to the 
appeal which the Sultan has addressed to them. 
Even Germany seems to have fallen into line with 
the other Powers, and, unless the German Emperor 
is acting with something like treachery towards 
those whom he professes to regard as allies, the 
danger to which we alluded last week has passed 
away. That danger arose from the fact that the 
Sultan believed that, in the last resort, he could 
rely upon the secret sympathy and assistance of 
Germany. He can do so no longer—if the news 
of this week is to be trusted. We are therefore 
confronted by a very simple situation. On the 
one side is the Sultan, crafty, obstinate, deceitful ; 
whilst on the other side stands Europe, apparently 
determined to insist upon the terms of peace 
which it originally proposed to the belligerents. 
Under ordinary circumstances there could hardly be 


any doubt as to the manner in which a situation of 


this kind would be terminated. But the circum- 
stances are not ordinary, nor can we deal with Abdul 
Hamid as we should deal with most sovereigns. He 
labours under the firm belief that he can circumvent 
the Great Powers, even when they appear to be most 
resolute in imposing their will upon him, because, 
though they may agree to threaten him, they will 
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never agree to carry those threats into effect. This 
is the key to the whole situation. The Sultan holds 
Thessaly, and he means to hold it until he is con- 
vinced not merely that the Great Powers object to 
his doing so, but are determined to use armed force 
if necessary to prevent him. It is, of course, the 
Great Powers themselves that are to blame for hav- 


ing implanted this notion in his mind. They have 
so often drawn back in recent years at the very 
moment when it seemed that they were about to 
strike that Abdul Hamid is entirely justified in his 
belief that under no circumstances will they ever 
convert their threatening words into deeds. When 
one reflects upon this fact, the real gravity of the 
blunder which was committed by Lord Salisbury in 
November, 1895, when he had a matchless oppor- 
tunity of coercing the Sultan and allowed it to 
slip through his fingers, becomes painfully apparent. 

The time is manifestly at hand when the Great 
Powers will have to make up their minds as to 
whether they will or will not allow themselves to be 
beaten by the miserable despot of the Yildiz Kiosk. 
If they should allow themselves to be thwarted and 
defied, they will not only humiliate all the civilised 
Governments of the world, but will lay up for them- 
selves a terrible retribution. It is not to be sup- 
posed that if the Sultan triumphs now he will rest 
content with a single victory. The Arch Enemy of 
mankind will be entitled to rejoice if his creature 
Abdul Hamid is able to gain his ends in the present 
struggle. In these circumstances it seems to us 
that the European Concert is on its trial in a new 
manner. It is agreed in purpose. The detestable 
Machiavellianism of Prince Lobanoff, which has 
been formally adopted by his successor Count 
Moravieff, has for the moment at least been laid aside. 
France has taken upthe cause of humanity. Even Ger- 
many has fallen into line with the other Powers. We 
donot for a moment doubt that all Europe is sincere 
in its desire to drive the Tark out of Thessaly, and 
to settle the terms of peace between the Greeks and 
Mussulmans on the reasonable basis which was first 
proposed. But is the determination of Europe a 
real one, or is it merely a platonic struggle that it 
is prepared to wage on behalf of the opinions it 
professes to hold? Thatis the rub. We trust that 
the English Government will realise the fact that 
the Concert of Europe needs now, more than ever 
before, a resolute leadership. Lord Salisbury is 
neither a Bismarck nor a Gladstone. But at least 
he might remember that he is at the head of the 
State which commands the sea, and that he could 
employ against the Sultan a force which would 
instantly bring him to his knees. Is he not willing 
to use that force, under the strict supervision of the 
other Powers, for the purpose of making Abdul 
Hamid yield to the will of Europe? If he will not 
use the power at his command, is he willing to 
entrust Russia with a mandate for the coercion of 
Turkey? One or other of these measures must be 
adopted; England or Russia, or both combined, 
must compel the Sultan to submit, or the cause of 
civilisation in Eastern Europe will suffer eclipse, and 
undying shame will fall upon the craven statesmen 
who, having in their hands the power to resist the 
tide r barbarism, have deliberately refused to make 
use of it, 





IMPERIAL UNITY. 





[ is currently reported that the Colonial Secre- 
Hi tary and the Colonial Premiers have been 
In conference as to the best method of promoting 
the further unification of the Emp're. What their 











conclusions may be we are not likely to learn 
directly ; but we may draw our own inferences, both 
from the very significant opinions with which some 
of the Premiers have favoured the world, and from 
the circumstances of the generous—nay, magnificent 
—gift promised by Sir Gordon Sprigg in the name 
of the Government of the Cape Colony, which 
Mr. Goschen was enabled to announce on Satur- 
day last. It is certain that there is a wide- 
spread and increasing feeling throughout the great 
self-governing Colonies of intense loyalty to the 
Queen and robust Imperial patriotism, a feeling 
which the Liberal party, which it is now the fashion 
among certain Tories to charge with advocating 
separatism, must specially welcome, inasmuch as 
it affords a full verification of their creed. It is 
true, of course, that a certain number of Liberals in 
the past, seeing that the Colonies would not be 
content as they grew up with subordination to 
Downing Street, and being unable to imagine any 
political bonds sufficiently elastic to allow for 
their just claims in the future, held that their 
manifest destiny must lie in following the pre- 
cedent of the United States. But that is ancient 
history, and for the last twenty years or more 
Liberals have inclined to a sounder, if less detailed, 
view of the future of the Colonial Empire. Mr. 
Forster was one of the earliest and foremost pro- 
moters of what is inaccurately called Imperial 
Federation; Lord Rosebery has been one of its 
most convinced and effective advocates; and it is 
the fact that to a great many of the youngest 
members of the party, who, perhaps, were some- 
what wanting in their appreciation of the wrongs 
of Ireland, the real interest of the Home Rule 
agitation has been that it has seemed a kind 
of preparation for a wider union between the 
Mother Country and her daughters. Liberals 
have every reason to be satisfied with a develop- 
ment of Colonial loyalty which is based on 
autonomy and springs spontaneously from local 
freedom. 

Only a few days ago one of the most conspicuous’ 
of Colonial statesmen, in conversation with an 
English Liberal, spoke of the growing feeling of 
devotion towards the Mother Country among all 
classes and sections of the population in the State 
whose destinies he has been called upon to direct. 
“But what makes us loyal,’ he added, “is that we 
do not feel your hand on our shoulder”; and that 
is precisely the feeling expressed in the published 
utterances of Mr. Kingston of South Australia and 
Mr. Reid of New South Wales. The latter has’ 
protested against any blending of the Parliamentary 
institutions of his own State with the Imperial 
Parliament, and expressed his inability to be 
interested in the merely insular disputes which are 
the staple of English politics. The former has statel 
that he finds no demand in Australia for a closer 
political union with the Mother Country, and has’ 
added that there would be some difficulty in securing’ 
any permanent arrangement for the maintenance by 
Australia of the present provisions for naval defence. 
Mr. Reid, indeed, has held out hopes to the con- 
trary, but there is no doubt that if the C dlonies: 
contribute to the defence of the Empire they will, 
claim to have something to say to Imperial policy 
too. Already Canada has put in her claim to be' 
allowed a voice in framing that policy in commercial’ 
questions, where her own interests are concerned, 
and it can hardly be supposed that nearly a century 
and a quarter after “taxation without representa- 
tion’? has been given up, under compulsion, as 
impracticable in the British Empire, the great 
Canadian and Australian nations (for they wil! not 
submit to be called Colonies much longer, as 
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Mr. Laurier has told us) will consent to readmit it to 
practical effect. 

It is clear, however, that this growth of Imperial 
patriotism, which yet does not by itself lead to 
Imperial Union, is now combined with the motive 
that has always been dominant in the formation 
of federations: the recognition of common dangers 
and the desire to provide against them. Australia 
some years ago recognised this danger, and now 
contributes some £150,000 a year to the main- 
tenance of a British fleet in Australian waters. 
Captain Mahan’s teaching, however, has shown the 
world that these local restrictions may easily fail of 
their intended effect. The fate of Napoleon, which 
was decided at Trafalgar, was near being decided by 
an engagement in the West Indies; and it is more 
likely than not that Australia will be best defended 
by a battle in the North Sea or the English Channel. 
Perhaps in South Australia people do not yet see 
this. In New South Wales, if we may take Mr. 
Reid’s word for it, they do. And the munificent 
gift which Sir Gordon Sprigg announced to Mr. 
Goschen this day week—the gift of a battleship, 
worth some £900,000, and free from all restrictions 
as to its use locally—shows a full recognition, both 
of these newer views as to the use of a navy, and 
of the interest of the Colonies in Imperial defence. 

The circumstances of this gift are even more 
instructive. Itis the outcome of a motion, passed 
early last month in the Cape Assembly with only 
one dissentient, and providing, as finally amended, 
that the Government should enter into “ provisional 
and tentative ” negotiations with the Home Govern- 
ment as to its contribution to Imperial defence, and 
report the result next session. Sir Gordon Sprigg 
has, therefore, somewhat bettered his instructions, 
a3 his colleagues have hastened to announce. We 
can hardly doubt, however, that he had good reason 
to know he might safely promise. Perhaps if the 
Cape Assembly will not back him to the full extent 
requisite, the balance may be subscribed locally—as a 
means of securing the supremacy of the British flag 
in South Africa more practical than the Jameson 
plan. But one of the significant facts about this gift 
is that it is a donation, not a subscription. Copen- 
hagen, not many years ago, was fortified by public 
subscription when the Legislature refused its con- 
currence. We do not suppose that the rich men of 
South Africa are less generous than the very much 
less rich men of Denmark. The Cape Government 
will not bind itself to a regular contribution which 
might easily be represented as an annual tribute. It 
will not, any more than the other Colony to which 
we have just referred, let the Admiralty, or even 
a Federal Council of Defence, ‘‘ put their hand on 
its shoulder” and corstrain it to Imperialism. 
It is in the stage which is the first, and should 
also be the final stage in the history of free 
nations—the stage when taxation for war pur- 
poses is self-imposed. Its contributions are “gifts,” 
as the war-tax of Athens was originally regarded 
as a gift, and as all taxes may be in some remote 
future, when a juster conception of civic duty 
has been reached. And we trust our relations 
with the Colonies will not be made closer at present. 
To tighten the bonds of empire is not to strengthen 
them ; it is to strain them—perhaps to snap them, 
At present, Cape Dutch and French-Canadians are 
as loyal as their English, or British, colleagues. 
But to impose on their generosity, to convert their 
voluntary services into an obligation, would be to 
commute their voluntary sacrifices in our future 
hours of need for an annual subscription, and to 
make a standing Colonial grievance which ary 
Boer Nationalist or French-Canadian could always 
use with effect. 





THE ENGINEERING WAR. 





jo industrial struggle which has begun in all 

the shipyards and engineering works of the 
United Kingdom is perhaps the most serious since 
the great coal strike. If it be not arrested by 
counsels of moderation, the prosperity which has 
prevailed in home trade for the past two years may 
come to an end, and the spending power of all 
classes in the community may be seriously lessened 
during thecoming winter. The members of the Society 
of Amalgamated Engineers are not themselves very 
numerous when compared with the miners. They 
are a highly-organised body of the most technically- 
skilled workmen. But without them one of the 
most important manufacturing industries in the 
country is brought to a standstill, and a great body 
of skilled and unskilled labour is thrown out of 
work. Mines, ironworks, and the distributing 
trades are deprived of large customers, and the 
effect of the stoppage must be felt throughout 
the social organism. Nor can it be hoped that 
when the strike or lock-out is over the industry 
immediately concerned will go on exactly as 
before. In no industry is Great Britain more 
pre-eminent, but her very eminence makes her posi- 
tion more difficult to maintain. There are jealous 
rivals, not merely on the continent of Europe, but 
in America. The latter have the advantage 
of coal and iron cheaper than ours, and a national 
facility for the invention and use of machinery 
which must tell in the long run. England has 
already been ousted from one increasing branch 
of engineering —that which concerns electric 
traction—and it has been found necessary to 
bring workmen, as well as motor-cars, from 
America to fit up some of those few tramways 
and railways which we have electrically equipped. 
A few more general stoppages owing to labour 
disputes may threaten our supremacy even in 
shipbuilding. Thus the responsibility for the new 
war, on whomsoever it may rest, is a very heavy 
one. 

It is as difficult to precisely apportion the blame 
for this war as it was in the case of the war between 
Greece and Turkey. The Society of Engineers, in 
co-operation with the Boiler-Makers and Machine 
Workers, has been endeavouring to secure the 
forty-eight hours’ week for that minority of its 
London members who have not yet received that 
reduction of hours by the free concession of their 
employers. The object is an excellent one. We 
are not impressed by the statement of the employers 
that they could not reduce the hours of work and 
still continue to give employment. The experience 
of the forty-eight hours’ week in Government yards 
has been entirely satisfactory, and will always re- 
dound to the credit of Lord Rosebery’s Government. 
Mr. Hills, of the Thames Engineering Company, finds 
that at least half of the time lost is made up for by 
better work, and the other half, we should hope, by 
better temper and the greater security against 
strikes. It is said that in these cases most of the 
work is piecework; but the same may be said of 
many cther engineering firms. On the other hand, 
there is more speciousness in the employers’ con- 
tention that the demand is not so much for shorter 
hours as for more overtime. They say that even 
with the fifty-four or fifty-one hours’ week there 1s 
a great deal of overtime, to which the workmen 
raise no objection. On the contrary, they like if, 
because it is paid 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
higher than work within the standard week. 
If the standard week were shorter, there would 


not be less work, but more overtime. In this 
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view, the strike would really be one for higher 
wages; possibly a sufficient justification, but not 
one likely to evoke the same amount of public sym- 
pathy. We suspect that there is some truth in this 
allegation. The Society of Amalgamated Engineers 
does not seem to have been so active in discouraging 
overtime as some other trades-unions. But it is not 
the whole truth. The fact is that the eight hours’ 
struggle in the engineering trade has always been 
mainly directed against work before breakfast. 
There is a general consensus of opinions that the 
early morning work is unpopular and inefficient, and 
the demand for its abolition has both social and 
economic justification. The men may not be so 
genuinely anxious to leave off early, but they 
certainly want to begin late. 

Mr. Knight, the wise and efficient secretary of 
the Boiler-Makers’ Society, while willing to join in 
the effort to obtain an eight-hours’ day, is not 
convinced that it could not have been won without 
a strike. The engineers differed, and called out 
their men from the London yards which refused to 
give in. Many others besides Mr. Knight will 
believe this to have been a mistake. The reduction 
of hours involves, in each yard, a great deal of 
detailed arrangement, and it is not fair to expect 
it to be introduced everywhere on one day. 
Having secured the forty-eight hours’ week for 
two-thirds of their London men without striking, 
the engineers might have expected gradually to 
convert the remainder by friendly pressure. Kven 
if this were a somewhat lengthy process, it would 
have involved less loss for the engineers, and much 
less for the unskilled labourers in the same employ- 
ment than must result from a strike. But if the 
engineers were hasty in striking, the employers’ 
organisation was also hasty in answering a London 
strike by a national lock-out. The conditions of 
London work are in many ways exceptional. The 
distance which most of the men have to go to their 
work makes a forty-eight hours’ week in London 
as loag a3 a fifty-one hours’ week, if not as long 
as a fifty-four hours’ week, in most of the 
Northern towns. There are many things in London 
ways and habits which make early morning work 
peculiarly distasteful. Thus it does not necessarily 
follow that if the forty-eight hours’ week were 
made universal in the trade in London it could 
be enforced elsewhere. The employers’ organisa- 
tion seems to have rashly rushed to the conclusion 
that, if the men were successful in London, the 
Engineers’ Society would attempt to gain the same 
end by the same methods all over the kingdom. It 
may be that this was the Society’s plan of campaign, 
and it has certainly shown rather too much fighting 
spirit during the list few years. But the evidence was 
not sufficient, and unless they had an absolutely 
convincing case, the employers should not have 
adopted a counter-policy which was sure to be inter- 
preted as an effort to crush the Union. Such an 
effort must, in any case, be futile, and it is hard to 
suppose that the wiser employers really believe that 
men so highly skilled and highly paid as the 
engineers could be long without an adequate organ- 
isation, even if their present society were to become 
bankrupt. But a national lock-out is so extreme a 
measure, that the men cannot be expected to regard 
it in any other light. 

_ Thus, on an impartial view of the whole situation, 
it would seem that the first and principal object of 
the conciliator must be to localise the dispute, to 
bring masters and men in London together, and to 
endeavour to arrange a compromise of the original 
difference—perhaps on the lines suggested by Mr. 
George Howell in the Westininster Gazette. This 
should not be beyond the resourees of the Govern- 











ment Department which is charged with the 
administration of the Conciliation Act; and now 
that Mr. Ritchie has got the Prison-made Goods 
Bill through the House of Commons, he might 
turn his hand to more honest work. If the 
struggle becomes in truth a national struggle, it 
cannot fail to have most disastrous results. 








THE DISINTEGRATION OF TORYISM. 





FEW years ago the blessed word disintegration 
played as large a part in Tory speeches and 
articles as the blessed word Mesopotamia in the 
once famous sermon. It was a pure figment of the 
Tory brain, inasmuch as the disintegration of the 
empire was no more contemplated by the Liberal 
arty than separation from his wife was con- 
templated by Mr. Micawber. But it served its 
purpose. It created a prejudice. A very different 
sort of disintegration is in progress at the pre- 
sent moment. Mr. Disraeli boasted, not without 
reason, that he had educated his party. Mr. 
Chamberlain condescends to no process so gentle. 
He brings the Tories to their senses by knock- 
ing them about. So far they have submitted 
to the treatment with surprising meekness. But 
there are signs of revolt, and a higher authority 
than Mr. Chamberlain assures us that pride goeth 
before destruction. Mr. Chamberlain appears just 
now to be at the summit of earthly greatness. He 
has captured Sir William Harcourt. He has sub- 
stituted his own name for the Queen and the 
Government in Colonial despatches. He has had 
himself photographed in a sitting posture with the 
Colonial Premiers standing round him. He has 
attended “the most distinguished ball of the 
century”? in two shades of pink, and Royalty 
has been turned away from his door. There 
is no slave to tell him that he is mortal. The 
House of Commons has this week passed, and sent 
to the House of Lords, a Bill which is entirely 
his, and which nine Tories in every ten hate almost 
as much as they hated Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule. 
Mr. Chamberlain has also succeeded in carrying— 
or almost carrying—one of the most fraudulent 
impostures ever palmed upon a Legislative Assembly. 
The Prison-made Goods Bill is a pure sham. It 
will have, and can have, no effect whatever ; it has 
been introduced to delude and deceive the public by 
men who are not themselves deluded or deceived. 
Foreign goods can, of course, be kept out of this 
country at the risk of starving it. The particular 
articles which have been made in gaols abroad cannot 
be shut out, as Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Ritchie 
know perfectly well. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill, which now awaits the judgment of the Lords, 
is not likely to prevent accidents. It is too clumsy 
and indiscriminate for that. But it imposes a much 
heavier burden upon the employers than Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill would have laid upon them; and 
the caustic pamphlet of Mr. Buckingham Pope, in 
which he calls upon his Conservative friends to 
vote for Radical candidates at the next election, 
is a significant symptom of what the “arm-chair 
politician ” thinks. 

After the ignominious retreat of the Peers who 
were hostile to the Irish Land Act of 1896 it would 
be rash to predict that they will have the courage of 
the'r opinions now. But there is a good deal of 
grumbling in the hereditary Chamber. The debate 
raised by Lord Belmore last Monday upon tithe rent- 
charge in Ireland has been indefinitely adjourned. 
We have no sympathy with Irish landlords, who 
hav2 been more sinning than sinned against. But 
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they are, or were, staunch supporters of the present 
Government, and yet when Lord Denbigh from 
the Treasury Bench promised that their griev- 
ances should receive attentive consideration they 
greeted him with ribald laughter. Who can 
wonder? The services of the Irish landlords, as of 
the capitalist class in general, are eagerly accepted 
when Tory politicians want to get in, and completely 
forgotten so soon as that object has been attained. 
A much more important topic was broached the 
same evening in the same place by Lord Wantage. 
Lord Wantage is a Tory, and always has been a 
Tory. But he is not an ecclesiastical layman. The 
great mistake Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have 
made is the assumption that the Tories are a 
clerical party. They are nothing of the kind. 
They humour the clergy when an election is coming 
on, because the clergy work for them. But they 
have not the slightest intention of submitting to 
clerical rule, and they will not, if they can help it, 
allow the associations of “ voluntary schools” to be 
under clerical management. This was the question 
which Lord Wantage and Lord Heneage raised. 
Both in Berkshire and in Lincolnshire, and, as Lord 
Spencer showed, in Northamptonshire, the laity 
are upin arms. They want the county to be the 
area of association. The clergy and their satellites 
insist upon the diocese. The Dake of Devonshire, 
driven into a corner, says that the Education 
Department will adopt both. But this is absurd. 

The revolt of the laity is not a thing to be 
despised. ‘The Duke of Devonshire must himself 
sympathise with it, so far as he is capable of 
sympathising with anything or anybody. Sir John 
Gorst certainly does. On the other hand, there 
is the influence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
an arrogant and domineering prelate, who harshly 
claims the supremacy of the Church on all occa- 
sions. He says that unless schools are associated by 
ecclesiastical metheds they will not be sectarian, and 
religion,as heunderstands the term, willnot be taught 
in them. The county is obviously the proper area 
for these associations. It is convenient, it is well 
known, it is a unit for administrative purposes under 
the County Council, it is common to all classes and 
creeds, The diocese is not recognised by Noncon- 
formists, it has no civil character, it exists for the 
Church of England and for the Church of England 
alone. <A single case, which is a real one, will show 
the difference between county and diocese. The 
managing committee of a “voluntary school ” con- 
tains the clergyman of the parish, the Nonconformist 
minister, and several lay members, some Church- 
men, some Dissenters. The chairman belongs to no 
religious body. If the school joined a diocesan 
association the Nonconformists would resign. 
If it joined an association of British and Foreign 
Schools, which would then be the alternative, the 
Churchmen would resign. ° A county association 
would unite them all. The illustrious Archbishop 
who occupied the See of Canterbury when the 
Education Act was passed would have perceived the 
truth at once, and would have done all he could to 
restrain the intemperate zeal of the militant eccle- 
siastic. But Archbishop Tait was a statesman, 
and the present Archbishop, with all his undoubted 
ability, is not. The Duke of Devonshire says that, 
“so far as he knows,” the associations will have 
nothing to do with the management of the schools. 
Considering that the Duke is President of the 
Council, and as such official head of the Education 
Department, he does not know very much. The 
associations will distribute the money, and the 
Duke sat long enough in the House of Commons to 
have learned that the real source of authority is the 
power of the purse. 





INSURANCE. 
—~1oo— 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been attracted 
recently to the extraordinary case—generally 
described as “the Port Erin mystery ’"—which has 
just been settled in a Court of Arbitration. The 
claimants were the representatives of one Thomas 
Johnson, a tradesman of Huddersfield, who was 
alleged to have been ‘drowned while boating off the 
coast of the Isle of Man; and the defendants were 
the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, who 
not only put forward a plea that satisfactory 
evidence of the insured man’s death was wanting, but 
openly suggested that the insurance and subsequent 
claim were part and parcel of a deliberate fraud 
upon the Company. To recapitulate briefly the 
facts which have been published in the columns of 
some of our contemporaries : it appears that Thomas 
Johnson went sculling in Port Erin Bay with his 
brother, Henry Johnson. The latter was cubse- 
quently discovered clinging to a rock under 
Bradda Head, and the boat was eventually 
found not much the worse for the adventure; 
but Thomas Johnson was missing and has not 
since been heard of, alive or dead. The brother's 
story was that the boat heeled over, owing either to 
collision with a rock or to some tidal swell, and that 
he was flung into the water, whence he managed to 
struggle to the shore, while his brother Thomas, who 
was similarly ejected and submerged, never rose to 
sight, the presumption being that he had been sucked 
under by the current, or that he had been stunned 
by impact with some obstacle and immediately 
carried out to sea. So far the narrative has the ex- 
ternal appearance of bona fides, but the defendant 
company brought forward certain facts in evidence 
which seriously discounted the credibility of the 
statements and, indeed, put quite a different com- 
plexion upon the matter. In the first place, the 
entire disappearance of the body was shown to be 
unusual—to say the least of it—by the evidence of ex- 
perienced local boatmen, and, further, by experiments 
made with a dummy body. Then it transpired 
that the alleged deceased had been assiduously 
practising swimming with a swimming-machine, 
and that be had bought a false beard for no explain- 
able reason. In addition to these facts, the exist- 
ence of a path up the cliff close to the scene of the 
“ accident’’ was proved, and it was stated that the 
two brothers had more than once visited the spot 
in company. Finally, the dealings of the missing 
Thomas Johnson with various insurance companies 
were of themselves such as to arouse suspicion. 
The man had showed quite a remarkable partiality 
for insurance against fatal accident, so much so that 
several companies for this and other reasons pre- 
ferred to be without the busines; offered them. 
Nevertheless, besides the policy for £1,000 with the 
Railway Passengers’, Johnson obtained an endow- 
ment policy for £10,000 with the Mutual of New 
York, and insurances with other companies fur a 
further £2,000, although his income was shown to 
be altogether disproportionate to the amount of 
premiums with which he proposed to charge it. It 
was stated that had he obtained all the assurances 
he applied for, the total cover would have been not 
less than £25,600. 

After due consideration of all the circumstances 
brought forward in evidence the arbitrator has 
made his award in favour of the defendant company, 
a decision which is cordially approved in insurance 
circles. The matter, however, can hardly rest there. 
The arbitrator’s decision implies, in view of the 
contentions of the Railway Passengers’ Company, 
a serious charge of fraud, and it appears almost 
necessary that there should be further proceedings 
before another tribunal, so that the line of action 
taken by the insurance company may be completely 
vindicated or the characters of the persons implicated 
relieved of the grave imputations made against them. 
There is yet another point to be urged in connection 
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with this remarkable case. It seems extraordinary 
that a company like the Mutual of New York should 
be willing to grant so large a policy as £10,000 on 
the life of a small trader who was expected to pay 
an annual premium of £223 out of an income 
practically prohibitory of any such tax. On public 
grounds alone it is to be hoped that insurance com- 
panies will always be chary in writing large policies 
under similar circumstances without making careful 
inquiry as to the pecuniary position and general 
character of the persons applying for them. 

Mention of the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company reminds us that this popular concern has 
recently taken important steps to bring itself abreast 
with the various other companies undertaking acci- 
dent and miscellaneous business. The Railway 
Passengers’ was founded in 1849 to insure against 
railway accidents alone, but, moving with the age, it 
has from time to time obtained fresh powers to 
extend the scope of its operations, and to-day 
it is able to offer, at a moderate cost, pro- 
tection against nearly all the various risks under- 
taken by companies competing for a _ similar 
class of business. The most important of recent 
additions to the Company’s powers is a _ policy 
providing against disablement from typhus, typhoid 
and scarlet fevers, small-pox and measles, and it is 
noteworthy that the small additional premium 
necessary to secure this provision carries with it 
the advantage of doubling the sum assured in the 
event of railway accident. The Company accepts 
employers’ liability and fidelity guarantee business 
as well as accident assurance on sea or land; and the 
fact that during its career of nearly half a century 
it has paid out no less than £3,800,000 in compensa- 
tion is sufficient testimony to its soundness. We 
may add that the Railway Passengers’ has a reputa- 
tion for promptitude and liberality in dealing with 
claims, and the unavoidable litigation referred to 
above is a rare proceeding on the part of a company 
which has always shown itself anxious to avoid any 
disputation of its liabilities. 
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TTVHE strike and lock-out in the engineering trade, 

if good sense on both sides does not prevent a 
long struggle, must inevitably injure the trade of 
the country. The number of men immediately and 
directly concerned is not very great, but it is to be 
recollected that there are numerous subsidiary 
trades which will be brought to a standstill if the 
struggle spreads as is feared. In the City, however, 
the impression prevails that the struggle will not be 
long. For one thing, the employers have an immense 
number of orders. The obstinate refusal of the 
Sultan to yield to the wishes of the Powers has had 
wonderfully little effect upon the Stock Markets. 
Everybody assumes that the negotiations will be 
protracted, and, at the same time, that the Sultan 
will in the end give way. Mr. Sherman’s rather 
angry despatch is not taken very seriously in the 
City. People say, in the first place, that Mr. Sherman 
is not a diplomatist, and that, in the second place, 
he is writing more for party purposes than for the 
furtherance of the object ostensibly in view. The 
delay in any settlement of the various questions in 
South Africa is likewise taken philosophically. 
People expect some concessions as a consequence 
of the recent inquiry, and they do not attach very 
great importance to the quarrel between the Execu- 
tive and the judges. But while all apprehension 
of outside trouble has disappeared, there is an un- 
Willingness to engage in new risks. Trade is doing 
fairly well, taken altogether. Certain departments are 
injured by the famine in India and by the new United 
States Tariff Bill. Apart from these, however, the 
general trade of the country is good, and will be very 
good if the struggle in the engineering trade is 
brought to an early termination. Money is very 











abundant and cheap, and there is confidence every- 
where. An official telegram at the beginning of the 
week stated that the monsoon rains on the Western 
side of India had failed, but private telegrams sinca 
received in the City say that rain has fallen heavily on 
the Western side this week, and consequently that the 
prospects are much brighter. On the Eastern side of 
India the rains are very abundant. Rains continue 
in Australia likewise, and we may reasonably hope 
now that the drought is at an end. In Argen- 
tina the early arrival of locusts is looked upon as 
rather favourable. It is hoped that the cold weather 
and the absence of vegetation will kill them, and that 
for one year, at all events, the country mayescaps their 
ravages. At the same time, preparations are being 
made for guarding against them in the future. 
Unfortunately, the news from Uraguay is very 
bad. There is no prospect of an early termination 
of the insurrection either by the defeat or success 
of the insurgents, and the expenditure is out of 
all proportion to the resources of the country. 
Meantime, business on the Stock Exchange is quite 
of a holiday character. Attendance in the City is 
scanty, business is slack, but markets are well 
supported, and prices are therefore maintained. 
Regarding the crop:, the general estimate now is 
that, taking all Europs together, they will be 
decidedly shorter than last year, but that they 
will be better in the United States. The prob- 
ability, therefore, seems to be that the price of 
corn, and especially wheat, will, at least, be well 
maintained, and that there will be large imports 
into France and other Continental countries from 
the United States. , 

Money continues very abundant and cheap, and 
is likely to remain so. The engineering dispute is 
sure to lead to a falling off in the trade demand 
for banking accommodation, and speculation, for 
the time being, is entirely absent. . The Silver 
Market is very quiet, but there has suddenly sprung 
up an exceptional demand for India Council Drafts. 
The Council offered for tender on Wednesday 25 
lacs, and the applications were for nearly 168} lacs. 
The total amount was disposed of at an average 
price of ls. 3,°,d. per rupee, and subsequently there 
were sales at an even higher price. The general 
impression is that the demand is on account of the 
Rupee Loan announced in the Budget. The loan 
is expected to come out soon, and it is alleged in 
the City that several of the Continental banks 
intend to apply for, considerable amonnts, and, 
therefore, are making preparations. Meantime the 
Indian Money Market is quieter, and the prospects 
are decidedly better. 

Arrangements have been made for the issue of a 
Servian Government 4 per cent. loan for a million 
sterling. sie 

Thomas Sowler & Sons, Limited, has a capital of 
£305,000. This is formed to acquire the business of 
Messrs. Thomas Sowler & Sons, of Manchester, as 
proprietors, printers, and publishers of the Man- 
chester Courier and the Manchester Evening Mail. 
The purchase price has been fixed at £305,000. 

The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company 
invites tenders for £100,000 3 per cent. debenture 
stock B, ranking with the other debenture stock of 
the company and bearing interest from the 30th of 
September next. The stock may be redeemed after 
twenty-five years at six months’ notice. 

The Cambridge Corporation offers £21,750 of 3 
per cent. redeemable stock at the minimum price of 
10214. The stock is redeemable after twenty years, 
and in any case will be redeemed after fifty years. 
It ranks with the existing stock. 

S. A. Brain & Co., Limited, has a share capital of 
£100,000 and an authorised debenture stock of 
£200,000, of which £125,000, bearing 3) per cent. 
interest, are now offered. The company has been 
formed to acquire the Old Brewery, Cardiff, and 
the licensed and other properties held there. The 
present issue of debentures is made to pay off mort- 
gages and loans and to provide additional capital. 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


S“ TURDAY.—The important statement made 
last night in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Balfour is a further indication of the direction of 
the new Irish policy of the Government. In addition 
to a big measure of Local Government—in other 
words, a substantial instalment of Home Rule— 
Ministers mean to try and establish a Roman 
Catholic University. Thus they are paving the way 
for a complete concession of the Irish claims, and 
are at the same time bidding for the Irish votes 
with an eagerness which must be somewhat discon- 
certing to their “Unionist” supporters. What 
Liberals think of the business it is hardly necessary 
to say. It is true that whilst all Liberals heartily 
approve of the proposal to bring in a big Local 
Government Bill, there are divisions amongst us as 
to the creation of a sectarian University by means 
of the public funds. But the case of Ireland has 
been recognised as being exceptional, and probably 
many persons who a few years ago would have 
resisted such a proposal to the uttermost will now 
acquiesce in it under protest. It will, however, be 
interesting to see how the different sections of the 
Irish representatives view this proposal. Mr. Healy 
is the very opposite of stupid, and when he appears 
to display extreme stupidity one may be sure that 
he does so to serve some purpose of his own. A few 
weeks ago he appeared to be too stupid to understand 
what Tue SreAKER had to say about the Tory 
surrender on Irish local government, and professed 
to discover in a speculation as to what Irishmen 
would say about Mr. Balfour's volte.fuce a sinister 
attempt on the part of Liberals to repudiate their 
pledges on Home Rule. All this was in order that 
he might indulge himself in some of those amiable 
hectorings by which he seeks to terrorise alike his 
colleagues in the Irish party and his political allies 
in England. The game he played was not very 
successful; but it will be interesting to see whether 
he will attempt to renew it now that Mr. Balfour 
has conceded so much to the Irish priesthood. 

The visit of some of the Colonial Premiers to 
Hawarden to-day is not the least interesting incident 
of their stay in thiscountry. I had the good fortune 
to meet one of these gentlemen the other day, and 
learned from him with surprise that since his arrival 
in England he had not been able to have five minutes’ 
private conversation with any Liberal. The Colonial 
Secretary has clearly been anxious to keep the 
representatives of the Colonies as much as possible 
to himself—despite the fact that they are nearly all 
good Radicals. It would be very interesting to 
learn the nature of their conversation with Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden to-day. 

Sunday.—There is a good deal of talk about Sir 
John Gorst’s resignation of the chairmanship of the 
South Kensington Parliamentary Committee. If the 
account in the Observer is to be trusted, he has 
resigned, not because of any action of his own, but 
because the Committee does not approve of the 
action of his permanent subordinate, Sir John Don- 
nelly, the chief of the South Kensington Museum. 
This, if it be true, seems rather an inadequate 
reason for resigning. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the Committee will now make the inquiry into 
the affairs of the Science and Art Department a 
real one, and will deal in particular with the ques- 
tion of the fitness of the Engineer officers to have 
the control of artists and men of science appointed 
by the Government to fill responsible positions in a 
great public department. 

The announcement that the Cape Government 
proposes to offer a first-class ironclad as its contri- 
bution to the Imperial Navy, has been received with 
enthusiasm. If the different Colonies are willing to 
make contributions of this kind to the fleet our mari- 
time supremacy is assured. There is a good deal of 
measiness, I find just now, lest Mr. Chamberlain, by 











his “ vaulting ambition,” should damage the cause 
of Imperial Union. He is undoubtedly inclined to 
push matters rather further than some of the 
Colonial Premiers think desirable, and I believe that 
he has been openly withstood in some of the recent 
conferences at the Colonial Office. It would be a 
tremendous misfortune if his well-known pushfulness 
were to lead him to expose the loyal co-operation of 
the Colonies to a strain to which it was not equal, 
At present his idea of Imperial Union is fitly 
symbolised by the photographic group in which 
he is represented as seated in a chair that bears a 
certain resemblance to a throne, whilst the Colonial 
Prime Ministers stand meekly beside and behind him. 

“The Workman's Compensation Bill has settled 
one thing, at all events,” said an eminent Con- 
servative the other day. “It has made it certain 
that Mr. Chamberlain will never be the leader of 
the Conservative party.” We shall hear a good 
deal more of this topic before long. The enemies of 
the measure are beating up their forces for a great 
trial of strength in the House of Lords, and it is 
quite possible that the Session which came in for 
the Government like a lamb will go out like a lion. 

Monday.—The newspapers are full of enthusiastic 
acknowledgment of the present made by the Cape of 
Good Hope tothe empire. Personally I scarcely like 
the word “ present.” The Cape Parliament has made 
a contribution to a common stock in the maintenance 
of which all portions of the British Empire are 
interested, and in doing so has given substantial 
proof of the fact that South Africa shares in the 
prevailing sentiment of the hour. This is the 
important fact, and it is well that we should 
recognise it fully. The danger that some indis- 
cretion on the part of the Colonial Secretary may 
introduce an element of discord into the consulta- 
tions of the Premiers is not lessened by the remarks 
of Mr. Kingston. It is clear that in some instances, 
at all events, the representatives of the Colonies feel 
that they are being hurried in a direction in which 
they do not wish to move. 

We are approaching another very critical 
moment in the history of Europe; and though I 
am far from sharing Lord Salisbury’s fervent 
aspirations for the appearance of another Bis- 
marck, it must be confessed that there is very 
grievous need of a man who will be equal to the 
emergency that will arise almost immediately. 
Who is to coerce the Sultan? That is really the 
question of the hour. Unless he be coerced he will 
certainly not move out of Thessaly. If Lord 
Salisbury had the courageous enthusiasm of Mr. 
Gladstone or the indomitable will-power of Prince 
Bismarck, the English fleet would undoubtedly be 
the means used—of course under proper guarantees 
—for bringing triumphant Islamism into subjection. 
But being what he is, and the present Government 
being what it is, I fear that many things will happen 
before we see Lord Salisbury plucking up his courage 
and taking the action that will redeem the honour 
of our name. 

Tuesday.—The South Africa Committee are 
expected to finish their work to-day. The end is in 
keeping with the whole course of the disastrous 
career of this ill-starred body. The Committee not 
only finish their inquiry into the first part of the 
subject entrusted to them without attempting to 
obtain essential evidence, but absolutely shirk the 
second part of their task. Provided the House will 
kindly relieve them of the duty which it imposed 
upon them, they will be filled with gratitude, and 
will at once retire—into obscurity? No. That is 
the rub. The men who have made so egregious and 
humiliating a failure are not obscure persons. They 
are “ front bench men,” who either hold high office, 
or have held it in the past, or are likely to hold it in 
the future. Once more we have to recognise Africa 
as the grave of reputations; and though men like 
Mr. Chamberlain may believe that death is not 
appointed for them as it is for lesser mortals, there 
is no reason to doubt that irreparable damage has 
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been done to the characters and the influence of all 
the actors in this discreditable farce. 

It is well that “ Civis " should have sounded a note 
of alarm in the Times respecting the rumours current 
as to the intention to appoint the Duke of Connaught 
Adjutant-General. It is no disparagement of the 
excellent qualities of his Royal Highness to say that 
it would be a grave misfortune for the Army if he 
were to be appointed to this post. We have just, 
through the courage of a Liberal Minister, seen the 
Army relieved from the incubus of a Royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; but it would be better to lay that 
burden once more upon it, and to make the Duke of 
Connaught titular Commander-in-Chief, than to give 
him that most arduous of all military offices, the 
Adjutant-Generalship. I need not speak of the un- 
fairness to distinguished officers that would be 
involved in the Duke’s promotion over their heads. 
Even if this unfairness were not an inevitable 
feature of the suggested arrangement, there would 
still be grave objections to it. Weshall now have 
an opportunity of deciding upon the claims of Lord 
Lansdowne as statesman and administrator. There 
has been a good deal of speculation regarding their 
nature in the past. 

Wednesday.—The mountain has brought forth at 
last, and the mouse has been duly presented to its 
Parliamentary father. There is no need to say any- 
thing more about the contemptible result of the 
deliberations of the South Africa Committee. The 
only touch of humour which is afforded in connec- 
tion with the last act of that discredited body 
is supplied by the comments of the Times this 
morning. If anyone trusted simply to the article 
in that journal for information, he would be left 
without the slightest knowledge of any of the facts 
of importance which have been brought to light 
during the inquiry. The policy of the ostrich is 
always amusing to the onlooker, but it does not 
suggest that the ostrich itself is a very sagacious 
bird. The question now is by whom the scandal of 
the Committee's report is to be brought before 
Parliament. No name has yet been mentioned in 
connection with this business which is likely to com- 
mand the confidence of the House or the country. 

The House of Commons was in a somewhat 
roystering mood yesterday, and the absurd Prison- 
made Goods Bill furnished an opportunity for some 
very effective and amusing baiting of the Treasury 
Bench. The Bill is an impudent imposture—a razor 
“made to sell” —and nobody knows this fact better 
than its authors. Even Mr. Chamberlain looked 
abashed under the merciless chaff to which this 
supreme effort of his peculiar statesmanship was 
subjected. There are other reasons besides the 
exposure of the silliness of his policy about prison- 
made goods to affect Mr. Chamberlain's spirits at 
present. I heard but yesterday, from a source by 
no means favourable to the Liberals, that at this 
moment—thanks to Mr. Chamberlain and his socialist 
legislation—there is hardly a single seat in the North 
of England which the Government could carry if 
@ vacancy were to happen at present. No wonder 
the Birmingham oracle is beloved by his Tory allies. 

Thursday.—The debate on the Naval Works 
Bill yesterday afternoon showed, as I ventured to 
hint last week, that Ministers have not carried on 
the great defensive works at our naval stations 
with the vigour which they might reasonably have 
been expected to display. The greater part of the sum 
which they ought to have spent on these works 
during the last twelve months remains unexpended ; 
and curiously enough no attempt was made yester- 
day to reply to the criticisms of Mr. Robertson on 
this point. Apparently Mr. Goschen has allowed 
Naval Works to fall into the background 
during the past year, without troubling himself 
about the matter. It is to be hoped that he will 
attend to it more diligently in the coming twelve 
months, 

As I feared might be the case, the South Africa 
Report is being taken up in a way that is hardly 





likely to be advantageous to the assailants of 
the Committee. The attack upon that body ought 
to have proceeded from someone of greater Parlia- 
mentary standing and greater public weight than 
Mr. Philip Stanhope in order to prove effectual. As 
it is, the only real criticism of the blundering and 
half-hearted inquiry into the circumstances of the 
raid has proceeded from the Press, and it must be 
left to the newspapers to point the moral which is 
taught by this most discreditable episode in the 
history of Parliament. 

“Have you ever tried to conjecture where the 
Saltan found the money for the late war with 
Greece?” This was the question put to me the 
other day by a gentleman who probably knows 
more of the Sultan’s affairs than anybody not 
actually in the confidence of the Yildiz Kiosk. My 
friend pointed out, first, the absolute bankruptcy 
of the national (public) treasury of Turkey, and 
secondly, the fact that during the late war money, 
to the amount of more than a million, was instantly 
forthcoming when it was required ; and he asked me 
to solve the riddleif Icould. Not having the pleasure 
of the acquaintance of Abdul the Damned, I was 
unable to hit upon the answer to the conundrum, 
and appealed to my friend to give me the solution. 
What he told me was certainly remarkable. Among 
the ambassadors at Constantinople, it seems, the 
belief prevails that the Sultan paid for the late war 
out of his own pocket. Furthermore, whilst Turkey 
is supposed to be bankrupt, the Sultan, who has 
never lost an opportunity of enriching himself, is 
believed to be the richest man in Europe. One 
story is to the effect that he has forty millions 
sterling invested in France and England. 

Friday.—The hushing-up policy is to be carried 
out, it appears, to the end. Mr. Balfour last night 
blandly intimated that he would tolerate no dis- 
cussion on the South African farce, and the an- 
nouncement was received with loud cheers from the 
benches behind him. It is difficult to write with 
patience of the entire loss of self-respect which has 
marked the Government in connection with this 
deplorable business. The gravest charges have 
been made against the honour and good faith of 
the men who have guided the deliberations of the 
South African Committee. Yet Ministers refuse to 
allow those charges to be discussed. However, by 
way of showing its virtue the House, which 
will not examine the case against Mr. Chamberlain 
is to have the opportunity of baiting a money- 
lender this afternoon.—It is said that the little 
knot of “ultras” who, having conspired against 
Lord Rosebery and set up Sir William Harcourt as 
the idol of their worship, have since turned against 
that unfortunate statesman, are now  think- 
ing of inviting the Colonial Secretary to abandon 
his present allies and become their leader! Perhaps 
this novel idea accounts for the praise lavished upon 
him to-day in certain quarters. 








WHAT ARE THE NEW LOGIA? 





T is seldom that so rich a prize* is taken by any 
explorer as has just fallen to the zeal of two young 
Oxford scholars, whose happy fate it was to search 
for the priceless gems and gold of ancient knowledge 
amid the heaps of dust and rubbish which were once 
Oxyrhynchus, a city not quite unknown to fame, 
though its only representative now is the squalid 
hamlet of Behnesa. The interest which the rumour 
of their discovery excited shows how keenly expecta- 
tion has turned its eyes to the East, and how 
anxiously men watch for new light upon those 
questions which grow at once ever darker as 





* AOTIA IHSOY. . Sayings of Jesus, discovered and editel by 
Bernard P. Grenfell, M.A., and Arthur S, Hunt, M.A. London: 
Henry Frowde. 
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problems of inquiry, and more _ profoundly 
suggestive as subjects for thought. Instead of 
being satisfied with the fragments which have 
come in such swift succession out of the old land 
of mystery to augment our knowledge of the 
ancient world, curiosity has been only the more 
stimulated, while historical and critical science 
feels that we may be on the very verge of 
discoveries that may confirm or dissolve theories 
which the scholar has loved to elaborate and to 
use as the key to some of the most perplexing, 
yet fascinating, of our historical riddles, 

The newly discovered document has just been 
published, and is prefaced with a modesty, anno- 
tated with a lucid brevity,.and discussed with a 
judgment which honourably become scholars whose 
diligence and zeal fortune has so favoured. We can 
very well understand that the first impression 
caused by its publication may be one of disappoint- 
ment; for it seems, at the first glance, to add little 
to our knowledge. The “sayings” it preserves are 
either broken echoes of utterances which are pre- 
served to us in a form at once more perfect and more 
classical, or are “ sayings” of a very enigmatical or 
dubious character, with few of the signs of 
originality or spontaneity. It is possible to interpret 
them in a variety of ways, and while the more 
esoteric will be the more attractive interpretations, 
it may also be said that these may just the more 
certainly reveal the unhistorical character of the 
words which have so mystical a sense. There are 
“sayings” which are simple reports of some original 
utterance, and there are “sayings” which have 
grown up under the influence of the reflective 
imagination, and have received a form or a quality 
from the reporter which more often contradicts than 
reflects the original. But however we may regard 
this collection of aphorisms or maxims or logia, it is 
really a valuable memorial of antiquity, almost as 
significant to historical science if its words be only 
putative as if they were indubitably authentic 
“sayings of Jesus.” 

The term “logia” has in this connection become 
too technical to be here quite correct. If regarded 
as the special designation of documents from which 
our Synoptic Gospels may have been compiled, it can 
hardly be applied to the document now before us, for 
the discoverers confess that while it cannot be placed 
later than 300 A.D, it can hardly be placed earlier 
than 150, and may for the moment be regarded as 
falling midway between these dates. This places it 
at from, say, 100 to 125 years after the composition 
of the last of our Synoptic Gospels. While therefore 
it can hardly be regarded as an example of the 
sources from which our Evangelists drew, it may 
yet be accepted as signifying that the custom 
of making separate collections of “sayings of 
Jesus” continued, and that these “sayings” were 
taken partly from a written scurce and partly 
from what may be termed floating tradition. It 
is as much the nature of the often-repeated oral 
“saying” either to change its form, or its meaning, 
or its occasion, as it is for the written “saying” to 
remain fixed in all respects. “Sayings” that were 
congenial to certain schools, tendencies of feeling, 
or types of thought, would gradually assume forms 
more or less congenial to the minds by which they 
were cultivated. Piety, too, would love to have 
its books of texts, and would select these because 
of their appropriateness or adaptation to the spirit 
or the fortunes of the compiler. And in this 
collection of “logia” we seem to have what is 
really a survival from some such book of texts 
written down, perhaps, from memory, as where 
they echo the words of the Synoptists, or from 
a reminiscent reflection, as where they reproduce 
the ideas or associations of a school. 

But it has apparently been a collection intended 
more for practical than either catechetical or 
academic purposes. There is too little sequence 
in the order of thought to satisfy the one case; 
there is too little circumstance to satisfy the needs 





of the other. What we have is a treasury of sacred 
“sayings” such as one could read and meditate upon 
with a view to edification or conduct of mind or 
manners, We are only beginning to discover how 
common was the process which Paul represents 
when he quotes “sayings” of our Lord which are 
unknown to the Gospels. And these were largely 
“sayings,” even in his mouth, of a kind that admit 
the most varied practical application and therefore 
oral modification, And these “logia” seem to us, 
where they do not repeat the Gospels, which are so 
much older and so much nearer the original than 
they, fragments of “sayings” that had been orally 
modified till their primary sense had either been lost 
or radically changed. 

We do not think it possible to find one specific 
type of thought in these “sayings.” They seem to 
us too mixed to be the collection of a school, but 
not too different or inconsistent to be materials 
for edification. In logion 2 the injunction to fast 
and keep the Sabbath seems to speak of a Judaism 
surviving—at least, as a symbolism if not as a rigid 
ceremonial. But in the remarkable logion 5 we havea 
tendency which can only be described as mystic or 
Gnostic, more akin to an Orphic than to any evangel- 
ical source. Yet it is exactly the saying which best 
exhibits the process which we have called oral modi- 
fication, and described as proceeding under the 
influence of imaginative reflection. Thus we find in 
John viii. 58 a saying which supplies us with a 
somewhat distant parallel. In the logion Jesus is 
made to say, “ Raise the stone and there thou shalt 
find me, cleave the wood and there am I.” In John 
he says, “Before Abraham was, I am”; and—may 
we call the attention of the editor to this ?—imme- 
diately after Jesus had so spoken the Jews are said 
to have taken up stones to stone him. Now, it 
almost seems asif this had directly suggested this 
logion, and that by reflecting on it the fictive faculty 
had made out of it a new logion, viz. “ When you 
have stoned me, raise the stone and you shall find 
me there,” i.e. the very act by which you seek to 
destroy the life that was before Abraham leaves 
that life unharmed. 

So also the £i\ov may denote the instrument of 
death, which, so far from destroying, can only 
change and perpetuate His life. Compare Matthew 
xxvi. 55; Gal. iii. 13; I. Peter ii. 24, the connection of 
thought out of which the “saying” has arisen seem- 
ing to be, He must be present with the two or three 
or even the one who believes, since He lives within and 
under the very means of death. But while there 
may be this outward parallel, the idea in John has 
undergone a complete change. Instead of personal 
existence, as affirmed by the Evangelist, we have an 
impersonal being. Eternity, which was a form of 
continued consciousness, is translated into the terms 
of ubiquity, which is a form of indestructible energy 
or force. This would exactly represent what we 
mean by reflective modification in the process of 
oral transmission. 

We may not find, then, in this venerable and 
most interesting document any really new authentic 
sayings of Jesus; but we have a fragment of 
veritable antiquity, showing us how men in those 
remote days thought of the words of Him whom we 
confess as Saviour of the world. It is a pathetic 
thing to come so near touching the living heart of 
that far-away time; and while scholars laboriously 
try to spell out its meaning, we may well be content 
to feel its pathos and regard its discovery as a0 
event which has joined the hands of then and now. 








THE DESULTORY READER. 





{IR JOHN LUBBOCK offered to the Conference of 
Librarians some rational felicitations on the 
spreading area of the Public Libraries Acts. In the 
course of years this useful legislation has reclaimed 
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considerable wastes of ignorance and apathy. It is 
in London that the Acts have encountered the 
greatest hostility ; and not long ago the refusal of 
Islington to adopt a free library was applauded in 
Tory journals as a great civic triumph. It was 
gravely argued that people are no more entitled to 
free books than to free bicycles, a proposition which, 
if it had any logical force, ought to shut up free 
museums, and prevent the Government from spend- 
ing money on works of art for free inspection. A 
common objection to the public library is that it 
encourages idle persons to read novels at the expense 
of the ratepayers. Sir John Lubbock admitted that 
seventy per cent. of the books which are read in free 
libraries might be fiction ; but headvanced theingenious 
plea that thesmaller proportion of scientific, historical, 
and philosophical works occupy a good deal more 
time than is devoted to seductive romances. It may 
be objected that if one man takes a week to master 
a volume of Herbert Spencer, that is no consolation 
to the ratepayers who have to provide the six novels 
which another man has read in the same period. 
But Sir John Lubbock defended novels on their own 
merits as literature against the dogged assumption 
that novel-reading is a pernicious form of indolence. 
In this respect some readers have not progressed 
beyond the stage of thought in which it was deemed 
improper for the Princess Victoria to read Scott. It is 
difficult to envisage the parental state of mind which 
regarded the Waverley novels as unfit for a young 
girl who was to wear the crown of England; but 
this view was scarcely narrower than that of the 
people who deny to-day that fiction forms any part 
of the education which ought to be provided at the 
public cost. 

Mr. Birrell, in speaking lately on this subject, 
described the people who cannot read novels as 
lacking the “literary instinct.” Probably the in- 
dictment will strike them as unintelligible. A good 
many educated citizens take no interest in plays 
because they lack the dramatic instinct ; but they 
are not conscious of missing anything in life. No 
true appreciation either of life or literature is 
possible to a man who dismisses fiction as un- 
worthy of his notice. Experience may give him a 
shrewd knowledge of his own immediate world; 
but he cannot claim the breadth of view which 
belongs to the masters of the novel. Without the 
literary instinct he is cut off from sympathetic 
observation of many things it behoves him to know. 
{t remains true, of course, that life cannot be judged 
wholly through the medium of novel-reading, just as 
it is true that many stories are useless to any kind of 
thought. But the literary instinct discriminates, 
and discrimination is not the virtue of critics who 
condemn the free library because most of the books 
in demand are novels, or repeat the old fallacy that 
reading can have no educational value when it is 
desultory. The student may devote himself to a 
particular branch or period of literature; but the 
literary instinct does not stand condemned because 
it is not always methodical. Its ambition is to be 
in touch with the best; it may prefer the aroma of 
books to the pease-pudding of examinations. This 
spirit may not lead to the acquisition of much 
learning; but it creates a fastidious sense; and even 
if it be nurtured only on the delicacies of literature, 
it makes its possessor responsive to the influence of 
fine minds, and has a better claim to be regarded as 
an educational factor than the intolerant berating 
of novels. 

The desultory reader has at least this advantage, 
that his circle of interests is ever widening. He 
enjoys the savour of life in a sense not always 
known to the most exact philosopher, and never 
to the mere news-taster. He discerns the propor- 
tions of things when these are not visible to the 
specialist. Instructed by the literary instinct, he 
does not flounder in the tide of “new books,” in 
Which Sir John Lubbock sees the enemy of old 
masterpieces. Books ooze now from every pore of 
the social organism. Mr. Escott says that the 








conversation of the well-informed has almost dried 
up because they are protecting their preserves from 
the poacher in search of “copy.” You are just 
about to elicit an interesting opinion from an 
authority on Kamschatkan politics, when he sud- 
denly bethinks him that he may want to write a 
book on the subject, or, at least, a review article, 
and his eye is fixed upon you with an unconfiding 
gleam. Sir John Lubbock may console himself 
with the reflection that the desultory expert has 
a wonderful scent for books which, as Mr. Birrell 
would say, it is helpful not to read. But he is 
watchful for whatever promises a new sensation, 
a fresh glimpse of the limitless possibilities of life, 
though this may conflict with some well-established 
canons of criticism. The desultory reader is an 
impressionist, and canons sit lightly on him, If 
his convictions be open to suspicion, his prejudices 
are transient, and his code of humanity is better 
than some phylacteries. When he is rebuked for 
indifference to systematic study, he remembers that 
profound thought is the province of few, and that 
most of his censors are probably skimmars of the 
daily newspaper, which furnishes them with their 
entire stock of ideas. The blackest injustice that 
has been done to the desultory reader is the 
assumption that he is even as one of these! 

If most people who use the public library are 
likely to become desuitory readers, it is clear that 
worse things might befail them. For instance, they 
might acquire that rooted antipathy of the civic 
mind to every reform which makes a trifling addition 
to the rates. A certain board of guardians lately 
discussed a proposal to provide the inmates of the 
district workhouse with hair-brushes; and this was 
resisted on the ground that these implements were 
idle luxuries. For some economists books rank with 
hair-brushes as dangerous superfluities. A free 
library ministers to the imagination, a faculty which 
ought not to be cultivated at the cost of a penny in 
the pound. It is better to be a desultory reader 
than to cherish this conception of the common weal. 
The library is a happier school for the graces of life, 
even when seventy per cent. of the text-books are 
novels, than the organ of public opinion which 
declares that the provision of free books for the 
working-man and the poor clerk is a scandalous 
waste of municipal funds. Novel-reading may be 
an imperfect form of education; but it is superior to 
not a little of the information, batting news and the 
like, which the daily paper supplies to ratepayers 
who can afford to buy books, and do not extensively 
avail themselves of the privilege. 








SCIENCE AND SHIPS. 





\ JHILE Englishmen are modestly rejoicing in 

the visible proof of their ascendancy at sea 
afforded by the famous pageant at Spithead, a 
conference has been sitting at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, which aptly reminds us of the industry and 
genius which, for the last sixty years, have been 
devoted to the craft of building ships. In ship- 
building, as in so many other arts, the present reign 
forms an era by itself. The two great professions 
of Naval Architects and of Marine Engineers are in 
their present form almost contemporaneous with 
the reign; and taking advantage of this fact, the 
Institution of Naval Engineers has organised an 
international congress to celebrate a Diamond 
Jubilee both for its Sovereign and for itself. The 
result of this invitation is a distinguished gathering of 
representatives from every country of every industry 
which touches the science of the sea, and a pro- 
gramme which, while full of technical discussions, 
offers wide scope for relaxation too. To the mind 
of the ordinary layman many of the subjects de- 
bated seem severe enough. Even Mr. Goschen, with 
the resources of the Admiralty behind him, declined 
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to enter upon topics difficult enough to “try the 
strongest intellectual digestion,” and discussions like 
those on the “ Harveying of Plates,” and on “Graphic 

Aid in Approximating Hull Weights” are clearly 

not meant for the uninitiated toexplore. But, after 

all, the purely technical papers occupied but a small 

part of the debates. Many of the subjects dealt 

with could be followed with interest by the least 

instructed mind, Captain Tuxen’s account of the 

means adopted in Denmark for carrying on traffic 

in the winter, by the aid of steam ferries and ice- 

breaking steamers, in the frost-bound Danish ports, 

was a story which all could understand. The dis- 

cussion on Water-Tube Boilers, again, with the light 

which it threw on the construction of torpedo-boats 

and on the extraordinary speed which they have now 

attained, was one which any man with a smattering 

of knowledge could follow with satisfaction and with 

self-respect. Even more interesting, perhaps, were 

the theoretical questions raised in the remarkable 

paper of Sir Edward Reed on the advances made in 

the mathematical theory of naval architecture since 

the work of the Institute began. It was, in fact, a 

condensed and eloquent little history of the applica- 

tion of the principles of science to the craft of build- 

ing ships. He launched his audience into “a domain 
in which the mind might expatiate with delight 
amid the charming complexities and fascinating 
intricacies of ideal science.’ At the same time, he 
reminded them how even these complexities de- 
pended on the simplest laws, and he promised them 
that in the days to come naval architects would offer 
to the world structures which for use and beauty 
would equal the stateliest and strongest structures 
ever reared on land. 

OF still wider interest, however, to the general 
public than the dreams or the debates of science 
was the address delivered by the President, Lord 
Hopetoun, when the conference began. In form it was 
an historical review of the extraordinary progress 
made in the art of shipbuilding within the last sixty 
years. For some two hundred years before 1837 the 
science of shipbuilding was in a state of stagnation. 
As late as 1835 Dr. Lardner, no mean authority, 
demonstrated the impossibility of ever establishing 
steam communication between England and America. 
Yet in 1837 the first two Transatlantic steamers, the 
Sirius and the Great Western, were built successfully 
to cross the ocean. In the same year, 1837, the first 
iron vessel classed at Lloyd’s was constructed. In 
the same year again, the system of screw propulsion 
was, thanks to the experiments of Mr. Pettit Smith 
and of Captain Ericsson, definitely accepted by the 
naval world. Thus, three of the most important 
changes in the craft of building ships date from the 
first year of the present reign. Hardly less remark- 
able are some of the later changes which that reign 
has seen. Since 1837 the Navy has been three times 
almost reconstructed. When Queen Victoria came 
to the throne, it consisted entirely of wooden sailing 
ships. But in 1844 the Arrogant, the first steam 
frigate, was introduced into the Navy, and during 
the next fifteen years there grew up a splendid fleet 
of wooden battleships propelled by steam, of which 
the noblest examples, the Howe, the Duncan, and 
the Galatea, equalled, if they did not exceed, in 
beauty the famous old warships of the past. Then, 
in the year 1859, another great change occurred. 
It became evident that our battleships could not 
resist the shell-gun without some better protection 
than their wooden walls afforded. The question of 
building iron ships engaged the attention of our 
naval architects, and the Black Prince and the 
Warrior were constructed and became the first 
vessels in an ironclad fleet. Since then, again, in 


the last ten years, a still greater fleet has been 
developed out of the new battleships added to our 
lines, and the result is seen in the striking spectacle 
which graced the Solent a week or two ago. 
Changes like these cannot, of course, be made for 
nothing. The Naval Estimates for 1836 were only 





£22,750,000 to-day. But, on the other hand, the 
tonnage of our shipping has grown in the same 
period from 3,000,000 to 15,000,000 ; and our imports 
and exports have increased in value from £97,000,000 
to £730,000,000. When the taxpayer feels inclined 
to grumble, he must refresh himself by glancing at 
this side of the account. 

No feature of the congress in South Kensington 
was more satisfactory than the presence of dis- 
tinguished foreigners or than the tributes justly 
paid to the shipbuilding triumphs of other countries, 
Even in the old days, as Lord Hopetoun reminds us, 
the French could give us “ two stone and a beating” 
in the designs and sailing capabilities of their men- 
of-war. In the great war of Nelson’s time, many of 
the swiftest vessels in our fleet were prizes built 
originally in France. The French were abreast of 
us in creating a steam navy. They were ahead of 
us in the building of armoured ships, having 
launched the first ironclad ever produced. They 
set us the example in the manufacture and use of 
mild steel for shipbuilding. They can claim the 
credit of the water-tube boiler, which has now 
become a necessary part of the equipment of 
a modern fleet. The Americans, too, have not 
been behindhand in the development of steam 
navigation. The services of Fulton and the lessons 
of the Monitor will never be forgotten in the 
records of the shipbuilding art. Every great 
maritime power has contributed something 
to naval progress, and discoveries like those of 
Bessemer and Siemens — discoveries which have 
rendered available appliances now absolutely essen- 
tial for the newest types of armoured ships—have 
laid under obligations the naval world at large. As 
one reads of these rapidly succeeding discoveries, 
and as one reads the confident hopes of further 
progress expressed by many of the speakers at the 
conference last week, one cannot but sympathise 
with Mr. Goschen’s fear lest the headlong march 
of science should quickly make the newest of our 
ironclads obsolete, and relegate the mightiest of 
the battleships in whose strength we have just been 
rejoicing to the museum of ancient powers de- 
throned. But at the same time we cannot but 
join him in the hearty welcome which he offered 
to the congress in this country’s name, and thank 
our naval architects for the happy idea which has 
given us so remarkable an illustration of the pro- 
gress made by men during the last two generations 
in the mastery, whether for purposes of peace or 
war, of the mysterious science of the sea. 








A WOODLAND BY THE SEA. 





T is a commonly received opinion, but neverthe- 
less an exceedingly erroneous one, that Norfolk 
is an unwooded county. The plantations of lofty 
pine and fir, and drooping larch, and feathery birch, 
that border the railway-line between Brandon and 
Thetford, the wind-belts that stretch away to the 
left over the heathy ground, and the whole champaign 
up to the cathedral city testify against this “ vulgar 
error.” The oak-groves of Kimberley and Kettering- 
ham, the woods of Merton and Melton Constable are 
silent witnesses to the baselessness of the charge. 
Norwich is not a treeless city, and few suburbs excel 
Thorpe in the beauty of its wood and water. It is, 
however, in going northward and seaward that one 
sees the glory of the Norfolk woodlands. Wroxham 
is framed in greenery ; and, right and left, are “ holt 
and hethe” till one reaches the coast, where long 
picturesque stretches of dark copse and grove form 
an admirable background to the lovely landscape 
that slopes down to the German Ocean. 
These woods are not difficult to reach, and, 
thanks to their owners, one may wander there 
almost at will. None can be rightly called more 
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and in this individual preference will count for a 
great deal. The approach to one delightful piece of 
woodland is by a lane, beautiful as those of Devon- 
shire, yet with a different kind of beauty. No one 
need be told he is in “ Poppy Land,” for on every 
side flaring red petals appeal so vividly to the 
eye that the man who cares least for the beauty 
of Nature feels that he could have invented 
the name—it is so delightfully appropriate. But 
poppies are not the sole glory of the hedgerows. 
Their bright scarlet is matched in loveliness by the 
pale dog-rose and the yellow honeysuckle, and the 
purple and gold of the woody nightshade, and 
brought into more vivid contrast by the white of 
the bladder campion and the tiny stars of the creep- 
ing goose-grass—a wretched, troublesome, clinging 
weed, nevertheless of a rare and delicate beauty. 
Sloping upward on each side, to the very edge of the 
plantation, are tracts of bracken, and bramble, and 
underwood—self-sown oak, and ash, and hazel; while 
bordering the roadway, in some places encroached 
upon by vegetation, are giant beeches, the roots of 
which stretch for yards, twined and intertwined, 
like giant serpents carved in wood. 

So the road leads onward to our woodland. 
Here it is that the peculiar place in nature of the 
stone pine is borne in upon the mind. When 
planted at rare intervals, or in rows which only 
serve to break the sky line, and show by their bend- 
ing the prevailing direction of the wind, stone 
pines can scarcely be called beautiful or even 
picturesque. Indeed, the uncomplimentary epithet 
“scraggy has been applied to them, not without 
some show of justification. But when planted in 
hanging woods, as is the case here, among a host of 
other trees, the tall spindly stems are hidden, 
and the dark-green masses of their spreading crowns 
form a welcome contrast to the lighter foliage of 
some of their neighbours. 

The path through the woods is bordered with 
rhododendrons— trees, not in name only, but in very 
deed. Their fallen petals that bestrew the ground 
show that we are too late to see them in the glory 
of their flowering ; but a day’s journey is scarce too 
high a price to pay for a sight of that massive 
glossy hedge, towering high on either side, and 
stretching away far as eye can reach. At frequent 
intervals, right and left, paths diverge from the 
main track, leading right into the heart of the forest 
sanctuary. 

Although he will be delighted with the beauty of 
the woodland scenery, two things must strike the 
average town-bred visitor to such a retreat in mid 
summer—the almost unbroken silence that reigns 
and the comparative absence of signs of wild life. 
This is so utterly unlike what he has read about, 
that he is tempted to believe there is something 
wanting, as indeed there is—not, however, in the 
woodland, but in himself. True, the groves are not 
vocal, because “ the time of the singing of birds” is 
over; the duties of parentage are in most cases 
fulfilled, and with their fulfilment comes the 
cessation of song. A few call-notes, if he listen for 
them, he may perhaps hear; but to the fainter 
sounds of the woodland his ear is not attuned. He 
takes little heed of the patter of the feet of birds as 
they hop, or walk, or run along the ground, or the 
rustle of their wings as they rise therefrom to hide 
in, or seek food among, the branches. Still less does 
he notice the hum of the wild bees or the piping of 
the gnats. If he hears scarcely anything, it is 
certain he will see but little of the wild life of which 
he has read and heard. The cause is not far to seek: 
his eye is as untrained as his ear. 

Down through a narrow glade are some signs of 
a beaten track leading to an open piece of grass 
land, surrounded by trees and dotted with coops, 
round which young pheasants are feeding. Hard 
by is the keeper's hut, and near that his “‘ museum,” 
4 silent witness to the fact that in the woodland are 
creatures which it is his duty to shoot and trap as 
harmful to his “ birds,” by which, of course, he 








means his pheasants. There they dangle from the 
branches of a young oak—a gruesome spectacle, 
strung up as a warning to other evildoers, furred 
and feathered ; though it may well be doubted if they 
act as deterrents. It is not a large collection, for it 
is not the only one on that beat—two or three 
stoats, a couple of carrion-crows, as many jays, @ 
sparrowhawk, and, sad to say,a brown owl. Now 
one cannot plead a word in defence of the stoats, 
and everybody knows that jays and crows and 
sparrowhawks are enemies of the game preserver. 
For shooting them the keeper cannot be blamed; he 
has a head of game to keep up, while these beasts 
and birds would do their best to keep it down. But 
why was that brown owl trapped and strung up? 

The keeper was quite ready to tell us. Indeed, he 
seemed to be rather proud than otherwise of his 
achievement, and to look on the unfortunate owl as 
a terrible offender, all the more dangerous because 
so many people gave it a good character. 

“May be so,” he said, in answer to a warm 
defence of the owl; “may be so.” But there was a 
strong tinge of incredulity in his tone. ‘“ Now, 
you're a book-l'arned gentleman, no doubt: can you 
tell me what that there owl was a-doin’ round my 
coops?” 

“ After mice, probably; perhaps rats. And you 
may be sure the mice came for the pheasant-food, 
and the rats for the young birds. Why, man, you’ve 
killed one of your best friends!” 

“TI doan’t bear no pertick'ler spite agin’ owls. 
So long ’s they hunt in the open, they're welcome 
to—I sha’n’t meddle wi’ ’em. But when they git 
parlous near my coops, they’d better look out.” 
Then, as if he had said his last word on the 
subject, he turned to shut up his birds with the 
parting piece of advice: ‘“‘The path through the 
barley-field will save you a good half a mile.” 

From this point the tree-bordered road leading 
to the quaint old town stretched out straight as 
an avenue. The rooks were winging their home- 
ward flight over the corn land, wood-pigeons were 
still busy feeding, and starlings were foraging over 
the drowsy cattle for their evening meal. The 
westering sun tinged the ocean with a flood of crimson 
and gold, and, faintly borne on the evening breeze, 
there came the lulling lap of the waves upon the 
shore. 








THE DRAMA. 


+o — 
“THe Sitver Key.’—“ L’ErRANGERE.” 


{ IVEN the present vogue of Mr. Stanley Weyman 
and Mr. Anthony Hope, it was inevitable that 

the stage would “try back” to the man whom, in 
the language of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Duchess of 
Plaza Toro, one may call “their great progenitor ” 
—the elder Alexandre Dumas. And so, following 
close upon a version of Un Mariage sous Louis XV. 
at the Haymarket, we have an adaptation at Her 
Majesty’s, over the way, of Mile. de Belle-Isle. This 
play, like nearly everything in the Dumasian 
repertory, is a piece of magnificent nonsense, with a 
bustling, childishly ingenious intrigue, which is none 
the less amusing because it will not bear a moment’s 
cool examination. It represents the conventional 
idea of the elegant dissoluteness of the Regency, 
a world in which gentlemen in full-bottomed 
wigs and plumed hats pirouette and bow and 
scrape and lay rapid siege to powdered and 
patched dames, who ogle behind their fans and 
curtsey to the ground on the slighte:t provocation, 
and make up their minds to be no better than 
they should be as soon as the lackeys have ex- 
tinguished their candles. That it was in reality a 
coarse, vulgar, and bastial world is not, p:rbap3, a 
reflection which need intrude upon our enjoyment 
of Dumas’s idealisation of it. Some concession Mr. 
Grundy has made to the moral standard of o 
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different age; he has tried, not to moralise the 
Dac de Richelieu—that were hopeless —but to 
sentimentalise him. He has given him a sense of 
shame, a passing regret that he had not met a 
woman so pure as Gabrielle de Belle-Isle earlier in 
his career, and so forth. Mr. Grundy means well, 
but I think he has blundered. For he assumes that 
the Dumasian Richelieu is to be taken seriously, a 
person of flesh and blood, someone we can believe 
in. He should have remembered Charles Lamb's 
plea (attacked but not demolished by Macaulay) for 
the immorality of Restoration Comedy, which, to 
my mind, would apply with still more force to the 
artificial comedy of Dumay. Millamant and Mirabel 
are more real persons than the Marquise de Prie and 
the Duc de Richelieu. 

For, if we are to take Richelieu seriously, then 
we have to accept the following postulates. First, 
that in order to prove the Court to be no more 
moral than it used to be, a man will wager that he 
will obtain a midnight rendezvous from the first 
woman, be she maid, wife, or widow, who enters 
the room, Next, that when this woman proves to 
be an innocent, unprotected, country girl, he will 
persist in his bet without a moment’s hesitation. 
Farther, that he will make the bet with the girl's 
affianced husband. Rather “steep,” isn’t it? And 
if we are to take the Marquise de Prie seriously, we 
have to believe that she, the Duke's ex-mistress, could 
fool her old lover into supposing her to be somebody 
else at a moment when any mistake of this nature 
would be peculiarly inexcusable. The pointis rather too 
delicate a one for me to expatiate upon it here. As 
everyone knows, there are innumerable myths and 
legends turning upon these nocturnal substitutions; 
but does anyone really believe in their possibility? 
Again, take Mile. de Belle-Isle herself. Circum- 
stantial evidence points to her as a monster of 
depravity. Her betrothed lover has every reason 
for believing that within a few hours of the day 
fixed for her marriage she has abandoned herself to 
the first libertine who chose to assailher. The Duke 
has undoubtedly been in her boudoir at midnight, 
he has thrown a note out of her window at that 
hour, and he declares, when pressed, that—well, that 
he has won his wager. With a single word the girl 
could clear her character, she could prove an alibi as 
satisfactory to the Chevalier d’Aubigny as it would 
have been to the elder Mr. Weller. And yet she re- 
mains silent, consents to have her character blackened, 
tolose her husband, to drive an honest man to despair, 
merely because she has promised the Marquise that 
she will not tell where she had been. This, of course, 
is impossible conduct, as the Marquise's is impossible 
conduct, and as the Duke's is impossible conduct. 
The whole thing is impossible, a fable intended to 
amuse and not to convince—and, therefore Mr. 
Grundy, I say, has blurdered in treating the char- 
acter of Richelieu as though it were a real, plausible 
character. 

All that one can fairly desire in a play of this 
kind is that its personages shall have the external 
appearance, the attitudes, and the gestures of real 
people. And the appearance must be splendid, the 
gestures suave and stately, so as to harmonise with 
our conventional notion of Court life under the 
Regency. In short, the whole affair must be a fancy 
dress ball without music. The company at Her 
Majesty’s know how to satisfy this demand. Mr. 
Tree follows both Delaunay and Febvre in this part 
of Richelieu. He has not the hubris, the debonair 
insolence of the one, nor the consummate polish of 
the other, and he is manifestly handicapped by Mr. 
Grundy’s unhappy attempt to sentimentalise the 
Duke. But he can bow and scrape and flourish his 
plumed hat with more gracethan the average English 
actor. Mrs. Tree’s Marquise is charmingly dressed, but 
in style isperhapsa trifle toomodern, too muchof what 
American journalists call the “smart society woman.” 
This Marquise would be capable of dropping ice 
down the back of Royalty. As Mile. de Belle-Isle, 
Miss Evelyn Millard undertakes a part made famous 








by Mile. Mars and Mile. Rachel. The tradition is 
that Mars made “points,” while Rachel did not. 
“Mile. Mars détaillait davantage ses tirades,” says 
Théophile Gautier, “et tirait la picce 4 elle. Mlle. 
Rachel se laisse aller au courant du drame, ne 
cherchant pas & primer la situation, acceptant le 
plan ot: la pose l’interét, sans venir parler ses phrases 
devant la rampe, lorsque la piéce exige qu'elle passe 
rapidement au fond du thédtre.’ The testimony 
of G. H. Lewes as to Rachel's “ natural” acting in 
the part is to the same effect. We are all for 
“natural” acting nowadays, and Miss Millard is as 
natural as can be—very sweet, too, and pleasant to 
look upon. Mr. Lewis Waller’s Chevalier is manly, 
dignified, and sombrely Wallerian. Mr. Lionel 
Brough’s notion of a Marshal of France, temp. 1726, 
must be seen to be believed—and even then... . 
Mme. Bernhardt closed her season at the Adelphi 
with a revival of L’Ftrangére, a play of peculiar 
interest inasmuch as it is one of the few pieces of 
literary evidence that Dumas jfils was in truth the 


fils of Dumas pére. The character of the mysterious 


“ stranger,” the “ viérge du mal,” emancipated slave, 
enemy of society, dea cx machind, and what not, 
is absurd enough, but it is absurd “in the grand 
style”; though the picture is signed by the younger 
Dumas, we recognise the fine old Roman hand of the 
father in its composition. Otherwise, the play, with 
its pseudo-scientific theory of the “ vibrion,” with its 
thesis against the right of bad husbands to exist 
when their wives are beloved by civil (and scrupu- 
lously virtuous) engineers, and with the wealth of 
witty language with which it almost conceals the 
amazing nonsense of its ideas—is a true Dumas fils, 
And to think that it is nearly twenty years ago 
since Mme. Bernhardt first played Mrs, Clarkson in 
London! A.B. W. 








MUSIC. 

rr MENDO, the one original work that the 

Royal Opera has produced this season, is 
attributed in the official programmes to “ Fred. 
Regnal,” an anagram of “ I’, d’Erlanger,” the com- 
poser’s real name. As both Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer were sons of rich financiers no pre- 
judice need be felt against Mr. d’Erlanger by 
reason of his well-known origin. He had already 
shown, moreover, before the production of Inez 
Mendo, that he was no mere amateur, no dabbler in 
music. Several very graceful songs from his pen 
have been heard in London concert-rooms, and an 
effective orchestral suite of his composition was 
performed last autumn at one of the Promenade 
Concerts of the Queen’s Hail. Indeed, what strikes 
one most on hearing the music of Jnez Mendo for the 
first time is its thoroughly artistic character. The 
opera, without being a masterpiece, is at least the 
work of a master. Mr. d’Erlanger is too young a 
composer to have formed a school, or even & 
style, of his own. Meanwhile he has not in any 
very perceptible manner subjected himself to foreign 
influences, though one would probably not be 
wrong in saying that among his favourite composers 
are Gounod, Massenet, and Bizet. The story which he 
has set to agreeable and, in many places, highly 
dramatic music, is based on one of the little plays 
published in his early days by Prosper Mérimée in 
the collection of pieces which he attributed to an 
imaginary Spanish actress named Clara Gazul. The 
“ ThéAtre de Clara Gazul” had before been laid under 
contribution by French librettists in search of & 
subject, and it is strange that the highly dramatic 
theme of “Inez Mendo” should only now have been 
appropriated. The scene is laid in a self-governing 
village in the north of Spain, where, among other 
privileges, the inhabitants enjoy the right of main- 
taining their own local executioner, an official whose 
solemn duties are transmitted from father to S02. 
The present holder of the post is a worthy farmer 
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named Mendo, who sadly reflects that if he and his 
immediate forefathers all lived by the spade, they 
had ancestors, in remoter and less innocent times, 
whose ordinary implement was the hatchet. A 
romantic duke, Mendoza by name, has fallen in love 
with Inez, the daughter of Mendo, and is on the 
point of marrying her when he has the misfortune 
to kill in a duel a young officer who has taken the 
liberty of serenading her. He is sentenced to death, 
marries Inez in prison, and the father-in-law—his 
seemingly obsolete office beingrevived for theoccasion 
—is now called upon to execute him. Rather than do 
so he stabs himself, just as a messenger from the 
King arrives with an order dismissing Mendo from 
his hereditary post and pardoning Mendoza. The 
leading parts were admirably played by M. Renaud 
(the hereditary executioner), M. Alvarez (Mendoza), 
and Madame Saville (Inez). 

A very interesting, and in most respects excellent, 
performance of Don Juan was given on Tuesday 
evening in the French language and with French 
singers in all the male parts. Fora great number of 
years Mozart’s masterpiece met with but scanty 
appreciation in France. That, however, is so far 
from being the case in the present day that, quite 
recently, Don Juan was played for a considerable 
time simultaneously at the Grand Opéra and at the 
Opéra Comique. The present cast at Covent Garden 
includes M. Fugére, the Leporello of the Opéra 
Comique, and M. Renaud, the Don Juan of the 
Grand Opéra; and it would be difficult to recall 
two finer—or, indeed, two such fine—impersona- 
tions. M. Gilibert, as a rule a somewhat ordinary 
performer, became inspired by contact with his 
fellow-artists from Paris, and played the part of 
Mazetto with rough, rustic humour of a really 
diverting kind. Mdlle. Zélie de Lussan, too, seemed 
touched by the dramatic fire brought over to us by 
M. Renaud and his operatic colleagues. She always 
acts with intelligence and meaning. But on Tues- 
day night she responded to the passionate declara- 
tions of Don Juan with a degree of animation never 
called forth by any previous representative of the 
dissolute hero. Donna Anna and Donna Elvira are 
but passive figures in the drama—especially when, 
as on Tuesday night, they are impersonated by 
Madame Adiny and Miss Macintyre. Both these 
ladies went through their parts as victims; though 
in the French version of the opera, as in Moliére’s 
play on the same subject, an attempt has been made 
to render Donna Elvira not merely an unfortunate, 
but also a gentle and affectionate wife. In spite of 
some drawbacks presented by the translation the 
performance was a very fine one, the French singers 
beirgatleast equal to theItaliansasvocalistsand much 
better as actors. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. HOWELLS ON “AMERICAN MOODS.” 


Srr,—I have read with much pleasure your arraignment of 
that most affected and hysterical writer, Mr. W. D. Howells, 
whose cacoéthes scribendi only equals the rage for speaking of 
that great American “ after-dinner” speaker and Merry Andrew, 
Mr, Chauncey M. Depew, who has lately figured in the Jubilee. 
There are a few of us with a love of country which came in 
the blood from our revolutionary ancestors, who are practically 
expatriated because we are in so great a minority, and so are 
powerless to stem the tide of vulgarity and oppression that 
floods our land of birth. Exile in Europe is, therefore, better 
than life in the United States so long as the “modern mood ” 
exists of which Mr. Howells writes. 

This state of feeling is due to many things, and is by no 
means modern. First, it is inseparable from the ignorance and 
intolerance that are usually found in republics who have too 
much freedom and who do not know how to use it. Second, it 
is due to the hybrid and heterogeneous character of a population 
which is chiefly composed of emigrants who are failures at home 
or who leave for their country’s good, and who land in the 
United States with a perverted idea of the Constitution, their 
creed being that ‘one man is as good as another.” 


A third element of the mood is the surprising ignorance of 














other countries and people, even among the second generation. 
Coupled with this there is an assurance, bumptiousness, and 
conceit that leads the average man to discard everything that is 
foreign, and to live upon comparisons that are usually wrongly 
reasoned out to the glorification of the United States. Public 
offices are generally filled with ignorant and prejudiced men of 
humble origin; and, in fact, it is rather a boast that most of the 
American Presidents of late years began life as humble day 
labourers, 

If by chance a gentleman and man of education is selected 
for a foreign mission, he is attacked and insulted, as was 
Mr. Bayard, if he observes in another country the ordinary 
conventions. It may be well to state here that the diplomats 
who always found most approval at home with the masses were 
those whose manners were offensive, and who, as a rule, could 
not speak a word of the language of the country to which the 
were sent. The Press is a sink so full of vulgarity and filth 
that it is no wonder the average mind is tanght to hate decency 
—that the peculiar kind of “statesmen” are made who never 
bridge the geographical separation from nations whose ways are 
the products of ordinary civilisation. Is it a wonder, then, that 
every intelligent person who can flees from a land where 
“bossism ” and political jobbery and vulgar wealth prevail ? 

If I am one of the “exiles” Mr. Howells pities so deeply, I 
am at least in Europe contented, and am accorded rights and 
privileges that are denied me in my own demoralised land. 
Naples. An ExiLe By CHOICE. 








TO SUMMER THAT WAS LONG EXPECTED. 


—+<-— 


LOVELY maiden blushing o’er a bowl 
Of secret-hearted roses that to thee 
Breathe out their love in perfumed ecstasy, 
Dost thou some passionate tremor of thy soul 
Confide to these? <As Pole Star to the Pole, 
So turn thine eyes to yon far-distant sea, 
While thy fond heart on every billowy roll 
Rides forth to meet thy lover’s argosy. 


At length he comes, the long desired one, 
His creaking galley moored at anchor lies. 

As dove to nest she to his arms doth run, 
Rivers of welcome streaming in her eyes. 

Though late their summer is but now begun: 
At last, at last the sun is in the skies. 


ALICE LAw. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


OXFORD AND ITs COLLEGES, 


“And when he goes about with you to show you the 
halls and colleges, you think you have with you the Inter- 
preter at the House Beautiful.” 


COMMEND Mr. J. Wells’s little book on “ Oxford 

and Its Colleges” (London: Methuen & Co.) as an 
excellent substitute for the little man in pot-hat 
and mustard-coloured ulster who used to lead 
visitors around and indicate the beauties of Oxford 
with a varnished walking-stick. I commend it also 
(having tried it for a day or two) as capital company 
in itself: so that even away from Oxford you can 
read it with pleasure, refreshing your memory with 
Mr. E. H. New's map and illustrations. The book 
can be slipped into any ordinary pocket, and 
the map does not require to be unfolded. The 
paper is light; the illustrations are clearness it- 
self ; and the author has brought just the right 
spirit to his work. I despise a man who takes 
up such a task (which can so easily be let alone) 
without the proper enthusiasm. No man, to be sure, 
can explain the peculiar charm of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; but that he should feel it, and that he 
should be anxious to communicate the feeling, are 
the first conditions of that wise enjoyment which 
the visitor has a right to expect. And especially 
when an Oxford man takes a Cambridge man 
around Oxford, or a Cambridge man takes an 
Oxford man around Cambridge, there is a decent 
attitude to be observed. Each loves his own Uni- 
versity asa mistress, and must temper his enthusiasm 
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with a becoming regard for the other's prejudices. 
The guide should be emotionally reticent, but wist- 
ful; here and there he may even be deprecatory, but 
with an eye for that reassurance which the visitor 
is bound to give. Luckily the buildings of the two 
places do not come into direct conflict. Each has its 
beauties over which it is easy to grow enthusiastic, 
but by some blessed chance these beauties can 
hardly be compared, so that the visitor may be as 
deeply impressed as was the Queen of Sheba at the 
court of Solomon, and yet reserve his loyal pride 
unimpaired. 


Antiquity, of course, is part of the charm; but 
by no means so large a part as visitors (and 
American visitors in particular) are apt to suppose. 
I have known cricketers—honest men who cared 
nothing for William of Waynflete or Archbishop 
Laud, and had never, perhaps, the curiosity to ex- 
plore half a dozen colleges beside their own—to feel 
the charm more potently and even express it ina 
blundering way more convincingly than those know- 
ledgable persons who shout “ Vandalism!” at every 
innovation and assert that the widening of 
Magdalen Bridge was a “blackguardly” act. Mr. 
Wells—who is probably as slow as other good 
men to believe the High improved in any way by 
the inappropriate tram-car—does not join himself 
with this well-meaning but slightly unamiable, and 
perhaps slightly unintelligent, crew. After enumer- 
ating the chief organic changes in Oxford life 
during this century, he proceeds— 

“It is fitting that so many and such rapid changes should 
be retlected in the new Oxford which our own generation has 
created; the University, end almost every College, has added 
largely to its buildings. Though there have been some cruel 
acts of vandalism, yet more often the additions have been real 
gains to the beauty of Oxford. So we may hope that, in spite of 
all changes, the best of the spirit of Oxford has been maintained, 
and that her sons, while reaching forward to the changes of the 
future, may yet prove not unworthy heirs of the treasures of the 
past.” 


(Hear, hear!) After all, Oxford could still be made 
to satisfy persons of reasonably good taste at a very 
moderate expense of fire and slaughter. The Merton 
new buildings, perhaps, would be the first to go; 
concerning which Mr. Wells observes (indignation 
playing the deuce with his noun of multitude) that 
“ finally, in an evil hour, the college cut down its old 
Grove in 1864, and erected its ‘new buildings’ to 
the S.W. of Mob Quad. from a design of Mr. 
Butterfield; by so doing they spoiled the most 
beautiful view in Oxford and their own claim to be 
the most beautiful college in Oxford.’ Mr. Wells 
does not like Mr. Butterfield’s work. Of the 
present Chapel of Balliol he observes that it took the 
place of a beautiful sixteenth-century building, “the 
destruction of which was one of the worst acts of 
vandalism in modern Oxford”; and, of the Butter- 
field buildings at Keble, that “as to their artistic 
success, opinions vary. It is, at anyrate”—a single 
word. Our rude forefathers made it two—‘a pity 
that the architect’s fondness for loud and striking 
colours was not kept more in check.” Upon Wyatt, 
who spoiled the ceiling of Magdalen hall and gave 
London its Pantechnicon, he is even more outspoken: 
that once admired P.R.A. has become “ the notorious 
Wyatt” (bis). Of Mr. Bodley’s work, on the other 
hand, he speaks with enthusiasm, and of Mr. Jack- 
son's with discretion. On the recent restoration of 
St. Mary’s spire he is particularly discreet, since he 
offers no criticism at all. By this happy expedient 
we are spared another newspaper controversy. But 
Mr. Jackson’s new buildings and President's house 
at Trinity are rightly classed among “the most 
successful efforts of moderr Oxford.” On the other 
hand, the new buildings of New College (Sir 
Gilbert Scott) in Holywell Street are “the most 
terrible of all the outrages on modern Oxford.” 
The judicious devastator should take them next 
after Merton. With architecture allied to the 
Italian order Mr. Wells has an imperfect sympathy ; 
though he allows the eighteenth-century block at 








Magdalen to be “imposing.” Doubtless it was a 
terrible scheme which would have sacrificed some of 
the loveliest buildings in the University to extend 
the block into a magnificent Italian quadrangle. At 
the same time, if in an age of revived Gothic one 
may say it and live, that stately facade with its 
superb setting has always seemed to me one of the 
triumphs of Oxford. It does not easily group and 
conflict with the cloisters : it comes as a brilliant and, 
in the strict sense, elegant surprise to one emerging 
from their shades. The late Thomas Love Peacock 
would have objected “ But how when you emerge « 
second time?” To which I reply that you may 
emerge a hundred times and still with the same 
shock of delight. But Mr. Wells treats it as an 
offence visited with consequences almost A‘schylean. 
“The fellows who thought of this terrible act of 
vandalism were the immediate predecessors of those 
who are for ever pilloried in Gibbon’s Autobio- 
graphy.” To Gibbon’s attack, as everybody knows, 
the Rev. James Hurdis replied with a “ Vindication” : 
pronounced by Mr. Wells to be “ beneath contempt.” 
It certainly was a comic production :— 


“ Were it necessary to attempt a refutation of the charge of 
indolence as it affects the rest of the University, by calling to 
mind every studious contemporary of the Historian, the catalogue 
should begin with the name of Kennicott. But having men- 
tioned this laborious and indefatigable collator, we may rest 
upon his Atlantean shoulders the whole weight of our cause, and 
let him stand alone, an editor of mountainous desert, who lifts 
his head far above the reach of the thunders and luminous 
coruscations of Gibbon. Let us but compare the work of this 
writer, quod humeri fere mille hominum ferre recusarent, with 
the smaller labours of Gibbon, and what are they? Let us con- 
sider him as the publisher of a Hebrew Bible, which gives us 
at one view all the various readings of nearly seven hundred 
MSS. and Editions, preserved in all quarters of the world, and 
what are the six quartos of Gibbon, and all the researches which 
attended them? Can they boast of being the consequence of 
more labour and industry? Can they claim the palm for 
superior utility ? No—while the Colossus Kennicott literally 
bestrides the world, it is the inferior lot of Mr. Gibbon to be 
great only among us petty men, who 

*** Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves d shonourable graves.’ ”’ 
Benjamin Kennicott was a great scholar: but it was 
not precisely because Edmund Gibbon coruscated 
about Kennicott’s mountainous shoulders and peeped 
about under Kennicott’s huge legs that Magdalen 
College felt itself bound, last year, to decline the 
honour of a Gibbon memorial. 


Of the architecture of Wadham (his own college) 
Mr. Wells speaks with respectable reserve, though he 
coyly admits that its garden is “perhaps the most 
beautiful (for its size) of all Oxford gardens.” Some 
will go farther, and (borrowing King James’s eulogy 
of Magdalen) assert Wadham’s garden front to be 
* the most absolute building—for its size—in Oxford.” 
Wadham dates from 16153 or thereabouts, and is 
“the best instance in Oxford of the late Gothic style, 
which survived all through the first half of the 
seventeenth century, till the genius of Inigo Jones 
and Wren superseded it.” “So markedly conserva- 
tive is the style of Wadham that excellent judges— 
eg. the late Mr. Fergusson, the learned historian of 
architecture, maintained that the chapel must have 
been built about 1500; and when confronted with 
the documents which proved that it was a seven- 
teenth century building, answered that no amount of 
documents could prove what was impossible.” (The 
sentence contains an anccoluthon.) Wadham is 
beautiful beyond a doubt; but when the proceeds 
of these weekly cawserics enable me to build a 
college, I propose to take my architect to Cam- 
bridge and show him the lovely renaissance court 
of Clare. With this handsome admission let me 
turn to another subject—the Bodleian. 


Mr. Wells draws a picture of the Bodleian (“ it is 
in its Library that Oxford easily ranks first among 
the universities of the world”) which may be use- 
fully compared with the bituminous sketches of its 
condition given to the public from time to time by 
Bodley’s indefatigable Librarian :— 
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“ Squalet domus, sordet tectum, 
Saxi opus imperfectum, 
Vetustate jam dejectum. 

* Indices inordinati, 

Libri tegmine nudati, 
Nummi non dinumerati. 

“ Tabulata forulorum 
(Tanta caritas servorum) 
Lustia sunt arancorum.” 


” 


*Surgunt novi Maecenates,”’ by all means. Let 
patrons arise, donors come forward: but let us 
not treat them as Mr. Wells treats the amiable 
Samuel Daniel. ‘‘Many English authors,’ writes 
Mr. Wells, “ have themselves presented their works. 
The first is Samuel Daniel. . . . Daniel is more 
likely to be remembered for having given a book 
to the Bodleian than for any other of his per- 
formances.” This, of the author of “ Ulysses and 
the Siren” and the noble Epistle to the Countess 
of Cumberland—this, to the few of us who keep 
that gracious poet on a shelf of honour—is mighty 
strange hearing. Daniel was at Magdalen Hall, 
and should be mentioned among its most distin- 
guished sons, though the list include Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Clarendon, and the great Hobbes. 


Perhaps the most commendable feature in this 
little book is the skill with which (partly by his 
lists of famous alwimnni) Mr. Wells has contrived to 
indicate the distinguishing characters of the various 
colleges. For colleges have their characters, and 
these for the most part have been surprisingly 
constant. Of the discernment, the justice, the 
liberality displayed in this valuable and by no 
means easy part of his task I do not think that 
any college can fairly complain. Corpus differs 
from Brasenose in more than name; Christ Church 
from Balliol; New College from Lincoln. Exeter, 
Queen’s, Jesus have each their qualities, traceable 
to long connection with the West country, the 
North country, the Principality. Mr. Wells not 
only points out the architecture: he shows that, 
quite apart from their architecture, the very walls 
have character. And this reminds me to deplore 
the disappearance of the snapdragon from the wall 
opposite Newman's freshman’s rooms—the plant 
which “I had for years taken as the emblem of my 
own perpetual residence, even unto death, in my 
University.” No snapdragon, says Mr. Wells, can 
now be seen there. There was a plenty to be seen 
ten years ago. I ought to know, who lived in those 
rooms for three years. A.T.Q.C 








REVIEWS. 


WORDSWORTH'S PROSE. 


Tae Prose Works or WILLIAM WorpswoertH. Edited 
by William Knight. In2vols. London and New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 


ARTLEY COLERIDGE, after reading the first 
essay on Epitaphs which was published by 
Wordsworthin The Friend,February, 1810,said of him 
that if he “ had not been a great poet he might have 
been agreat prose-writer”; and in so judging, the critic 
anticipated a verdict which every competent person 
must give who has examined these two volumes. 
They required no very careful editing; but all that 
ought to be done has been done by Professor Knight 
to set them before us in fit and proper condition, 
The “ Letters and Correspondence” are still to come. 
Here we open at a fierce revolutionary appeal by the 
young Wordsworth—little dreaming how he was to 
be transformed in later years—addressed to the 
Bishop of Landaff (so he spells the name), who was 
doubtless more angry than hurt if he ever looked 
into these arguments for democracy pure and 
undefiled. The second volume as good as concludes 
with a palinode—also directed to a Bishop, namely, 
Blomfield of London—in which Catholic Emancipa- 














tion is denounced, and a “ Protestant Parliament” 
implored not to “turn itself into a canine monster 
with two heads, which, instead of keeping watch 
and ward, will be snarling at and bent on devouring 
each other.” In 1793 Burke was an “infatuated 
moralist”’ ; twenty-five years elapse, and he becomes 
“the most sagacious politician of his age.” To the 
juvenile poet monarchy seems opposed to “the 
eternal nature of man,” and that printed in capitals ; 
for “the office of king is a trial to which human 
virtue is not equal”; but in 1818 he exclaims, 
* Places and Pensions, formidable things, if you like; 
but far better these, with our King and Constitution, 
with our quiet firesides and flourishing fields, than 
proscription and confiscation without them.” Nay, 
more serious still is the reluctance which was felt 
and expressed by the half-repentant poet to a 
second issue of his long and eloquent pamphlet on 
the Convention of Cintra. It had been directed 
against the English generals who signed that 
iniquitous and purblind agreement; but one of them 
was Sir Arthur Wellesley, and Waterloo gave him, 
as Wordsworth held, an indemnity in full for past 
errors. But we may now read that admirable and 
almost Miltonic treatise without offence to the 
Duke. It deserved by no means an everlasting 
suppression. 

The quality of Wordsworth's writing is trans- 
parency—a calm, pellucid deptb, passionless and 
still, but not stagnant, as if the sky had fallen into 
Rydal Lake, and there gave out again the tints 
of rock and foliage, of ferns and heather. It has 
long reaches, with little to draw us on; but 
whenever a sentence or a paragraph attains per- 
fection—and this sometimes happens—not even his 
noblest singing is more beautiful. Thus, in the 
“Preface to Lyrical Ballads” we read, ‘The man 
of science seeks truth as a remote and unknown 
benefactor ; he cherishes and loves it in his solitude ; 
the poet, singing a song in which all human beings 
join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as 
our visible friend and hourly companion. Poetry is 
the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the 
impassioned expression which is on the countenance 
of all science . . . . [It]is the first and last of 
all knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of 
man.” Could Bacon himself have surpassed the 
insight, or Milton the fervour, of these inspired and 
prophetic words? Again we seem to be listening to 
Richard Hooker when that fine passage—too large 
for our quotation—opens, “Such is the inherent 
dignity of human nature, that there belong to it 
sublimities of virtues which all men may attain, 
and which no man can transcend.’ Turn a few 
pages and we come to a swelling organ movement, 
grave as a psalm in its subdued earnestness, yet 
exultant as a prean of victory over base desires 
trampled in the dust. “Have I perceived this 
truth?” the poet asks—how that, namely, medita- 
tion, when most lofty, brings with it no recompense 
of honours and emoluments, “and perceiving it, 
does the countenance of philosophy continue to 
appear as bright and beautiful in my eyes? Has no 
haze bedimmed it? Has no cloud passed over and 
hidden from me that look which was before so 
encouraging?” The anthem goes on, not sinking 
once below its high commencement, until it kindles 
a love within us of “ the passionate and pure choice, 
the inward sense of absolute and unchangeable 
devotion,” that it has been commending all along 
as the necessary condition of art and life, when 
cultivated as excellent in their own nature. 

But here is another strain, the substance or spirit 
of which none will deny to be most touching poetry, 
although in a prose rhythm. “ We have been dis- 
coursing,” says the writer, “ by implication at least, 
of infancy, childhood, boyhood, and youth, of 
pleasures lying upon the unfolding intellect plen- 
teously as morning dewdrops, of knowledge inhaled 
insensibly like fragrance, of dispositions stealing 
into the spirit like music from unknown quarters, of 





images uncalled for and rising up like exhalations, 
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of hopes plucked like beautiful wild flowers from 
the ruined tombs that border the highways of 
antiquity to make a garland for a living forehead— 
in a word, we have been treating of Nature as a 
teacher of truth through joy and through gladness, 
and as a creatress of the faculties by a process of 
smoothness and delight.” 

This, it will be observed, is not “ fine writing ”’; 
it proposes to itself as an end edification, not the 
applause bestowed on rhetoric; for “its object is 
truth, not standing upon external testimony, but 
carried alive into the heart by passion,” and there 
doing its appointed work of bringing the man face 
to face with reality. The aim is an austere self- 
dependence. “In such disposition of mind let the 
youth return to the visible universe and to con- 
versation with ancient books, and to those, if such 
there be, which in the present day breathe the 
ancient spirit; and let him feed upon that beauty 
which unfolds itself, not to his eye as it sees care- 
lessly the things which cannot possibly go unseen, 
and are remembered or not as accident shall decide, 
but to the thinking mind, which searches, discovers, 
and treasures up, infusing by meditation into the 
objects with which it converses an intellectual life, 
whereby they remain planted in the memory, now 
and for ever.” 

All Wordsworth is summed up in this philo- 
sophical prescription. We see him there as he “ranges 
along the stars in the firmament with naked, unaided 
sight” during that childhood which “The Excur- 
sion” portrays; then afterwards applying ‘the 
telescope of art to call the invisible stars out of 
their hiding-places’’; and last summoning “the 
organ of reason to penetrate, as far as it has power, 
in discovery of the impelling forces and the govern- 
ing laws” whereby all things in heaven and earth 
are carried on to their destination. Speaking with 
the utmost simplicity, Wordsworth tells us, “ I have 
at all times endeavoured to look steadily at my 


subject.” A rare endeavour, which in itself is an 
education. Poetry must be good sense or it is 
nothing. And therefore a practical guide to the 


Lake District shall be exact, pedestrian, homely, yet 
in its description of what is to be seen shall rise 
without an effort to sheer sublimity, rivalling the 
effects of verse, and teaching us that truth is 
inspiration, is ecstatic and a rapture of the spirit, 
when clearly apprehended. Ruskin would not have 
written, but would most heartily have welcomed, 
such a literal, yet also in every sense poetical, 
account of rainy weather in Lakeland as the fol- 
lowing: “ Days of unsettled weather, with partial 
showers, are very frequent; but the showers, 
darkening or brightening, as they fly from hill to 
hill, are not less grateful to the eye than finely 
interwoven passages of gay and sad music are 
touching to the ear. Vapouis exhaling from the 
lakes and meadows after sunrise, in a hot season, 
or in moist weather, brooding upon the heights, or 
descending towards tke valleys with inaudible 
motion, give a visionary character to everything 
around them, and are in themselves so beautiful as 
to dispose us to enter into the feelings of those 
simple nations (such as the Laplanders of this day) 
by whom they are taken for guardian deities of the 
mountains; or to sympathise with others who have 
fancied these delicate apparitions to be the spirits of 
their departed ancestors. Akin to these are fleecy 
clouds, resting upon the hill-tops; they are not 
easily managed in picture, with their accompani- 
ments of blue sky; but how glorious are they in 
nature! how pregnant with imagination for the 
poet! and the height of the Cumbrian mountains is 
sufficient to exhibit daily and hourly instances of 
those mysterious attachments. Such clouds, cleav- 
ing to their stations, or lifting up suddenly their 
glittering heads from behind rocky barriers, or 
hurrying out of sight with speed of the sharpest 
edge—will often tempt an inhabitant to congratulate 
himself on belonging to a country of mists and 





blank sky of Egypt, and of the cerulean vacancy of 
Italy, as an unanimated and even a sad spectacle.” 

The man who could soar at this elevation was 
not a successful pamphleteer. His motions resembled 
those of the eagle, which turns in the sky for its 
own pleasure in widening curves, until the eye is 
fatigued and will not follow it. There is, never- 
theless, wisdom to be learned from tracts so long 
out of print as that on the Convention of Cintra: 
and friends and enemies have been compelled to 
read the famous apologies for his manner of 
thinking with which ths poet accompanied his 
publications. Nothing of his can be deemed alto- 
gether obsolete ; and the judgment which he passed 
on Napoleon at the height of that strange man’s 
prosperity is still the verdict of the civilised world. 


A MODERN DUCTOR DUBITANTIUN. 


CHRISTIAN INSTINCTS AND Mopern Dovust: ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES IN AID oF A REASONABLE, SATISFYING, 
AND ConsoLaToRyY Reuricion. By the Rev. Alexander 
H. Craufurd, M.A. London: James Clarke & Co. 


THis is a remarkable book. It is the work of a 
scholarly clergyman who has been profoundly 
influenced by the religious controversies of our time, 
and, in particular, by the tendency of modern in- 
quiries—scientific, historical, and critical—to bring 
about the disintegration, or at least the material 
modification, of much of the orthodox theology. 
To persons whose early beliefs remain unshaken, 
and who are happy in the possession of those 
beliefs, the author does not address himself. His 
is not an aggressive book. But to the large and 
increasing number of anxious and thoughtful 
readers who desire help in solving the religious 
problem for themselves and for those who are dear 
to them Mr. Craufurd’s volume will prove welcome 
and highly suggestive. He has at his command a 
copious store of knowledge and observation, and a 
singularly bright and charming style. His book 
is also characterised throughout by a reverent and 
religious spirit, and by an evident desire to hold 
fast by what is permanent in the Christian verities, 
while admitting that much of the superstructure— 
the aberglaube with which bibliolators on the one 
hand, and sacerdotalists on the other, have overlaid 
those verities—must inevitably disappear. The book 
contains five essays of unequal length, of which the 
most important is an inquiry into the “ present state 
of religious thought in Great Britain.” In a fine dis- 
course suggested by the story of St. Paul’s memorable 
voyage the author strikes the keynote of the whole 
volume. “In contemplating the shipwreck of the 
old goodly vessel of Theistic faith, we ought gladly 
to recognise the fact that many struggling souls are 
still clinging, some on boards and some on broken 
pieces of the ship and so are escaping safe to land.” 
Parts of the book are occupied by a searching 
and almost pitiless analysis of the fashionable 
ecclesiasticism which tends to magnify out of all 
just proportion the miraculous elements of the 
Gospel narrative, to materialise spiritual religion 
by exalting the sacraments and the thaumaturgic 
powers of the clergy, and to reduce to an inferior 
plane the supreme importance of conduct and of 
intellectual honesty as factors of the religious life. 
But the chief interest and value of the book 
lie in the candid discussion of some of the 
more potent forces by which “modern doubt” 
has been generated. For example, an analysis 
of Hegelianism leads to the conclusion that, 
although it has done much for religion, it would, 
if received in all its falness, greatly injure man’s 
deepest spiritual and moral life. “It is God-intox!- 
cating rather than God-realising.” The different 


forms of theological nescience represented in the 
writings of Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
are subtly discriminated : “one of them leads us to St. 
Paul and St. Augustine; the other to a despairing 





clouds and storms, and make him think of the 


One system nourishes the great instincts 


secularism. 
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of awe, mystery and wonder; the other stifles them.” 
The inadequacy of such a book as “ Robert Elsmere” 
to explain modern agnosticism and perplexity, or to 
discover a historical basis for a religious creed, is 
argued with a minute care which appears to us 
somewhat disproportioned to the importance of that 
novel. But the critical estimates of Spinoza, of 
Emerson and Carlyle, of Browning, Clough, J. H. 
Green, and Dr. Martineau, are good examples of 
the author’s fairness and breadth of sympathy, as 
well as of his literary power. He admits that evolu- 
tion is the most hopeful of doctrines, inasmuch as it 
opens @ boundless prospect of future expansion, 
both in regard to knowledge and to the moral 
attributes of the race ; and he adds, “‘ But we cannot, 
as Tyndall supposed, cherish emotionally what 
we are compelled to reject intellectually,’ and 
“ Positivism, as a religious force, is quite inopera- 
tive. Men cannot worship their own exaggerated 
shadows.” 

There is a significant passage in one of Renan’s 
letters which conveys a wholesome warning to those 
modern writers whose criticism of the current beliefs 
is merely negative and destructive. Hesays: “ Toute 
forme religieuse est imparfaite, et pourtant la 
religion ne peut exister sans forme ... . Le 
philosophe qui, frappé du préjuge,de l'abus, del’erreur 
contenue dans le forme, croit posséder la vérité en 
se refugiant dans l'abstraction, substitue & la réalité 
quelque chose qui n'a jamais existé. Le sage est 
celui qui voit & la fois que tout est image, pr¢cjagé, 
symbole, et que l'image, le pre jugé, le symbole sont 
uccessaires, utiles et vrais.” It cannot be safely said 
that Mr. Craufurd does not need this warning; but 
he needs it less than many contemporary writers on 
the same subject, for his aim is essentially construct- 
ive. His evident object is to recover the Christianity 
of Jesus Himself, and to show how admirably 
suited it is to meet the pressing ethical and spiritual 
wants of our age. While brushing aside much of 
what he designates as “stagnant orthodoxy,” he 
dwells with emphasis on the need of a true faith in 
the personality and fatherhood of God, and in Christ 
as the one human being who has perfecily repre- 
sented the character of God the Father in such a 
way that human beings may imitate it. An absentee 
Livinity—a God far off and no longer immanent in 
our intellectual faculties, is presented to us as an 
cbject of worship by some Christian teachers; but 
Mr. Craufurd prefers to conceive of a God who 
neither slumbers nor sleeps intellectually any more 
than morally, and who, throughout the ages, expands 
men’s minds as well as their hearts and consciences. 

The book raises in the mind of the reader in an 
acute form the oft-recurring question, How far is 
the position of a clergyman who entertains grave 
objections to the conventional interpretation of 
the Christian formularies tenable in the English 
Church? The answer to this, as it is commonly 
given, is twofold. (1) A clergyman’'s ordination 
vows bind him to accept ¢2 a@nino certain docu- 
ments, but they do not enforce upon him a 
rigid system of beliefs; and they leave him large 
liberty in interpreting, selecting, and enforcing 
Christian truth. The legal obligation is, after all, 
the measure of the moral obligation in regard to 
the use of this freedom. (2) In the great and 
dificult task of reconciling modern inquiry and 
science with the highest aspirations of devout souls, 
and in adapting the Christian belief to our present 
needs, the Church is far more effectively served from 
within than from without. As John Stuart Mill 
has said, almost all the illustrious reformers of 
religion began by being clergymen, but they did not 
think that their profession as clergymen was in- 
consistent with being reformers. And he adds: “I 
hold entirely with those clergymen who elect to 
remain in the National Church so long as they are 
able to accept its articles and confessions in any 
seuse or with any interpretation consistent with 
Common honesty, whether it be the generally 
received interpretation or not.” 











A NAPOLEONIC HERO. 


Memorrs or Baron Leseune. Translated by Mrs. Arthur 
Bell; with an Introduction by Major-General Maurice, 
C.B. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


ENCOURAGED, no doubt, by the welcome given to 
recent English versions of the memoirs of Marbot 
and of Thiébault, Mrs. Bell has translated the 
memoirs of another brilliant soldier of the First 
Empire, memoirs which, after being for many years 
forgotten, have lately been republished by an enter- 
prising firm in France. Their writer was undoubtedly 
a very interesting man. As a dashing and successful 
officer, who for a great part of his career was on 
Berthier’s staff, Lejeune enjoyed many opportunities 
of intercourse with Napoleon. Though a distin- 
guished soldier, he was not, of course, among the 
military leaders of the time. Though an able and 
vivid story-teller, he is not among the most valu- 
able historians of those wonderful campaigns. The 
interest of his memoirs lies largely in the fact that 
they are not consciously put together to serve as 
materials for history, but are rather the personal 
impressions of one who bore a part in many striking 
scenes, and especially in the fact that Lejeune was 
not only a soldier, but all through his life an artist, 
and an admirable artist too. As General Maurice 
points out in his introduction, Lejeune’s narrative 
is really a series of pen and ink sketches of those 
scenes which most impressed him as an artist at the 
time, and if they have the faults, they have also the 
merits of compositions of that kind. As a work of 
history, the book is fuil of flaws. It has no sense 
of proportion. It is often wanting in accuracy and 
clearness. L<jeune, for instance, was present at 
Marengo, at Austerlitz, at Jena, and at Leipzig; but 
he gives no definite picture of those great campaigns. 
He has nothing to say upon many points on which 
we look for information most. But regarded asa 
series of personal recoliections, put together by a 
man of remarkable experience, of great cultivation, 
and of a trained, artistic eye, these two volumes are 
full of interesting reading, and lose little by com- 
parison even with the admirable Napoleonic bio- 
graphies published within the last few years. 
Lejeune’s narrative begins dramatically. His 
first experience was a walk as a boy with Marie 
Antoinette in the gardens of the Trianon. His 
second was his arrival as a recruit in the camp at 
Valmy the morning after the Prussian defeat. Of 
his early campaigns in Holland and in Italy he tells 
practically nothing, but with the year of Austerlitz 
his story becomes more continuous. Of Austerlitz 
he has some striking impressions to record, notably 
the famous scene on the night before the battle, 
when the French soldiers made their beds into a 
bonfire to light their Emperor’s progress through 
the ranks. Of Eylau and Friedland he has less that 
is stirring to relate; and it is only with the Spanish 
campaign of 1808 that his narrative becomes 
explicit and detailed. Lejeune’s adventures in 
Spain were the most romantic part of his career. 
He was constantly employed on hazardous missions. 
He was present at the second siege of Saragossa, 
and devotes some eighty pages to the description of 
that heroic and extraordinary struggle. Later on 
he was again in Spain, where he fell into the hands 
of brigands, and whence, after a series of hair’s- 
breadth escapes, he passed as a prisoner of war to 
England, only to make his escape again with 
smugglers’ aid to France, and to tell Napoleon that 
he had found his portrait hanging on the walls of 
every English house. But the most interesting part 
of his military recollections is the part in which he 
tells the story of the Austrian campaign of 1809 and 
of the Russian campaign of 1812. To each of these 
great events he devotes three full chapters, and the 
consequence is that the dramatic interest of his 
narrative is considerably increased. The great 


struggle with the Archduke Charles, in particular, 
is admirably told. The desperate conflict at Essling 
stands out in clear relief. No one has described more 
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vividly the scene which took place about the frail 
and battered bridge, which alone connected the 
French army on the left bank of the Danube with the 
island of Lobau and with their camp, their stores, 
and their reserves; the Emperor's retreat, his touch- 
ing meeting with Lannes, his dangerous voyage in 
the storm and the darkness from the island to the 
right bank of the river. Nor, when it comes to 
describing scenes more terrible still, the retreat 
from Moscow, and the passage of the Beresina, does 
the artist’s eye or the story-teller’s pen fail to carry 
the narrator through. Lejeune, it is true, has 
nothing very novel to tell us of those memorable 
days. But the experiences of any man of observa- 
tion who saw and shared in those tremendous is3ues 
will never cease to move and interest generations of 
less warlike men. 

With the retreat from Russia the value of the 
memoirs practically ends. Lejeune suffered a short 
term of disgrace for his share in the sauve qui peut 
which followed Napoleon’s abandonment of the 
retreating army, and his sketch of the campaign of 
1813 is brief and disappointing. He stops short with 
the catastrophe of Leipzig, and has nothing to say of 
Napoleon's fall or of the Hundred Days. As a his- 
torian, he is often fragmentary and inaccurate. He 
greatly underrates the French forces at Austerlitz. 
He speaks of the Austrian forces as present at the 
battle of Bautzen. He ascribes to Goethe the credit 
of rousing by his “terrible ballads” the patriotic 
ardour of the Germans, forgetting that the greatest 
voice in Germany was one of the last to be uplifted 
on that country’s side. There are one or two other 
small errors in the volumes before us, of which the 
translator must share the burden with Lejeune. In 
two places in the first volume, on pp. 69 and 72, the 
date of 1809 is given apparently in mistake for 1807. 
All through the book, it would have been a distinct 
advantage had the year been quoted at the top of 
the page. A little later, Napoleon is made to describe 
Bernadotte as the “ father-in-law” of Joseph Bona- 
parte, a relationship which Madame Bernadotte 
would, we are sure, have repudiated with disgust. 
Later, again, the translator exposes her judgment to 
criticism in describing Junot as “ one of the greatest 
of Napoleon’s generals”; and those who have 
studied Junot’s conduct after the Portuguese cam- 
paign will question the indulgent view which here 
ascribes his mental failure solely to the honourable 
exile into which Napoleon sent him after the Moscow 
campaign. On that point Lejeune is more accurate 
than his English editor allows. But these, after all, 
are little matters. As a whole, the translation is 
carefully and smoothly done. The narrative is full 
of interest. The author of it, one feels in reading it, 
Was an accomplished and attractive man. We are 
grateful to Mrs. Bell and to her coadjutors for bring- 
ing his romantic story once again before us, and we 
agree with General Maurice in thinking these 
memoirs well worthy of the attention which they 
have received. . 


AN INEFFECTIVE REFORM. 


Some UNRECOGNISED Laws orf NAtuRE: AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE CAUSES OF PHYSICAL PHENOMENA, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO GRAVITATION. 
Lewis H. Berens. 
Murray. 


By Ignatius Singer and 
With Illustrations, London: John 


Tuis is an attempt to reconstruct the foundations of 
physical science; and the work will repay perusal, 
for it is well from time to time to re-examine our 
notions about the roots of things, so as to see if they 
are as good as is compatible with our knowledge of 
facts. The authors seek to show that the current 
notions as to the basis of physical science are vitiated 
by their dependence upon the dualistic idea of 
“matter and energy.” They insist that the idea of 


energy is a survival of the old superstition which 
saw behind each natural agent a god which made it 
work. 


What we really know, they say, is not 

















matter with energy, but simply Resistance. They 
employ the word Persistence in dealing with occur- 
rences connected with inertia and momentum, a 
simplification of phrase which we entirely commend. 
In conjunction with Persistence and Resistance, two 
other primary principles are put forward, viz. 
Reciprocity and Equalisation. It will readily be 
understood how the ordinary problems connected 
with the conservation of energy are treated with the 
substitution of the above words for those ordinarily 
employed. We have followed the authors carefully, 
in order to find if they had really achieved a simpli- 
fication of notions; and the better to ensure that 
our examination should be made in a dry light, we 
refrained from reading the comments upon the book 
which had already appeared. Now we find that the 
authors recognise varying states of a body, and that 
they deal, ¢ y., with equalisation of state or tendency 
or quality between bodies. Therefore, there is no 
simplification of notions; duality remains; we simply 
revert to the old-fashioned “qualities” in place of 
energy. Thus, the authors fail to achieve their 
goal. 

Our second task was to find, if possible, where 
the authors had taken the wrong turn. This we at 
length discovered. Full of their grievance about 
energy as ‘“‘a distinct entity,” they have failed to 
master what Clerk Maxwell expounded so clearly-- 
that physical science deals with matter and its 
arrangement, and that phenomena are rearrange- 
ments of matter. As the amateur architect forgets 
the staircase, so they have forgotten space. This is 
a pity, for the omission has prevented their attaining 
the level from which they might have so dealt with 
Matter and Motion as to have rid themselves of their 
bugbear—energy as an “anthropomorphic” con- 
ception impelling matter, much as the will is sup- 
posed to impel the muscles. Reluctantly, we have 
to say that the authors’ attempt to reconstruct our 
notion of physical science has arisen from failure 
to grasp what are the notions held by sound 
physicists. 

Of the experiments conducted by the authors, we 
examined more carefully those which were within 
the scope of our own laboratory experience; and, 
while recognising a bold ingenuity, we cannot but 
contrast their slightness with the elaborated pre- 
cautions against error which were adopted in the 
researches which these experiments are intended to 
revise. 





RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


Fancy’s Gverpon. By Anodos. London: Elkin Mathews’ 

Opats. By Olive Custance. London: John Lane. 

More Sones From VaGanonptA. By Bliss Carman an? 
Richard Hovey. London: Elkiu Mathews. 

Poems. By E. F. M. Benecke. London: Swan Sonnensche‘n. 

A CoLLecTION OF Ba.iaps. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 

A Licut Loapv. By Dollie Radford. 
Mathews. 


London: E)kia 


Mr. MatTHews's “Shilling Garland ” series does good 
service in restoring to the wider public they deserve 
some of the poems printed at the private printing- 
press of Mr. Daniel, of Worcester College, Oxford. 
“ Fancy’s Guerdon” is, indeed, well worth our posses- 
sion. Delicate, full of grace and accomplishment, 
elusive yet dramatic, these little poems are of 
essential poetry. Some of the most beautiful have 
a faint musical echo of Rossetti, but again the 
thought is the writer’s own. New, in a world where 
all things are old, is the thought in ‘“ Shadow ”:— 
“Child of my love, though thou be bright as day, 
Though all the sons of joy langh and adore thee, 
Thou canst not throw thy shadow-self away ; 
Where thou dost come the earth is darker for thee. 
“When thon dost pass a tlower that saw the sna 
Sees him no longer. 
The hosts of darkness are, thou radiant one, 
By thee made stronger. 
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And more robust if less faintly fragrant and 
subtle are “ Our Lady,” “Two Walking Together,” 
“ Jealousy,” and “Master and Guest.” Here is a 
little poem like a strain of music. 


“The clouds had made a crimson crown 
Above the mountains high. 
The stormy sun was going down 
In a stormy sky. 
“Why did you let your eyes so rest on mo, 
And hold your breath between * 
In all the ages this can never be 
As if it had not been.” 


Certainly, the tiny booklet is worth many volumes 
of more pretentious verse. 

Here and there in Miss Custance’s verse we get 
a glint and glimmer of the gems they are named 
from. She has a very pretty pensiveness, a delicate 
choice of words, a feeling for natural beauty, and a 
sense for the right phrase. To open a page at 
random, here is what one finds: 


“A long wet day and now the twilight hour, 

Fine but not golden, delicately gray, 

We pace the garden path, 

Talking, and faint between the words we say, 
Fall troubled silences of pleasant sound. 

We speak of love—and laugh. 

“The flowers stand drenched and bruised on either hand. 
Only the leaves shine softly and seem glad, 
And so the light grows less. 

We turn, I take your hand, your lips look sad, 
As though the rain had also hurt the flower 
Of your mouth’s loveliness.” 


Neither robust nor original, but with a distinct 
sweetness of its own. (We put out of mind the 
suggestion that Miss Custance can intend to rhyme 
“path” and “laugh.”’) Much of her verse reaches 
this level. 

Mr. Bliss Carman is always worth listening to, and 
so perhaps is Mr. Richard Hovey; though as we've 
rever met him alone we are likely to ascribe all the 
plums in the pudding to Mr. Carman. The vaga- 
bondage of these young men is a pleasant thing, 
though it may quite possibly become a pose that 
will bore one. There is thought : anyone who knows 
Mr. Carman’s verse will know he may expect to find 
that; there is also humour, and there is a wholesome 
love of and joy in life. There are also colour and 
melody. A poem here and there sings and dances 
like any gipsy. “The Wayland Willows” is 
absolutely delicious :— 


” 


‘Once I met a sonsy maid, 
Sonsy maid, sonsy maid; 

Once I met a sonsy maid 
In the Wayland willows. 


“ 


‘All her hair was goldy brown, 
Goldy brown, goldy brown ; 
In the sun a single braid 
To her waist hung down. 


. 


‘Honey bees, honey bees, 
You are roving feilows, 
Idly went the doxy wind 
In the Wayland willows. 


” 


‘There I caught her eye a-dance 
Through the catkins downy, 

‘ Heigho, Brownie-pate !’ said I, 
‘Heigho !’ said my Brownie. 


* 


‘Then I kissed my sonsy maid, 
Sonsy maid, sonsy maid, 

Kissed and kissed my sonsy m-il 
In the Wayland willows. 


‘Goldy eyes and goldy hair, 
Little gipsy bosom, 

Chin and lip and shoulder tip, 
Blossom after blossom.” 


It is not the whole of it, but it is enough to show 
the jolly, artless art of it. “Night in Washington” 
has a rich impressionism which is of the old world 
and the new. We could well dispense with the 
ofensiveness of “ The Hearse-Horse,” which strikes a 
jarring note in “ Vagabondia.” 


These posthumous poems of the young scholar 
who was killed in the Alps two years ago have a 
melancholy interest. They are, for the most part, 
pessimistic love-poems—an echo of Browning here 
and there—with a handful of classical fragments ; 
utterly un-donnish little poems. Mr. Benecke had 
not the external equipment for a poet. His metres 
halt, his images are unfinished, and the whole 
workmanship crude. Yet something of the bleeding 
heart of a man sets the book far above common- 
place, and suggests a good deal of the essential 
equipment for a poet. This is certainly not 
ordinary— 

“As a child that is sleeping 
Tenderly, 
Weary with weeping, 
Or with play, maybe, 
“So the gift of God’s giving 
Lives Love to-day, 
In the guise of one living, 
With the life away. 


“To keep you from spying 

The way that he died— 

Like a dead leopard lying 
On its wounded side.” 


It is needless to say that Mr. Lang’s ballad-book 
in Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s convenient little 
“Diamond Library” is admirably selected. One misses 
none of the great old ballads; and with much that 
is new, or at least not to be found in other men’s 
ballad-books, there is nothing one could wish away. 
Mr. Lang contributes an interesting preface, in 
which he controverts Mr. Courthope’s theory that 
the ballads are degradations of more literary poems. 
But he would indeed be a great poet who would 
better the wildness and majesty in “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” the elfin beauty of “ Tamlane” and “ Thomas 
the Rhymer,”’ and the absolute rightness and ex- 
quisiteness of phrase in one and all of the old 
ballads. The book is printed clearly, and may be 
carried in the pocket by the poetry-lover who likes 
to take his delights afield. 

Mrs. Radford’s book is a new edition. It appears 
with pretty illustrations, and in a cover which 
suggests a very dull school-book. It is a simple 
and charming little book of songs. By the way, 
one of the most beautiful poems is by Mr. 
Ernest Radford; but he only gets credit for it in 
the table of contents, which seems a pity, as this 
special little poem was his high-water mark. There 
is no need to recommend songs so fresh and sweet 
as “Spring Song,” “If I were in the Valley Land,” 
“Why am I Singing all Alone?” and others of these 
liquid strains. In contemporary poetry Mrs. Radford 
has made a little and simple place all her own. 


“FISH THE RISE.” 


THE Boox or THE Dry Fiy. By George A. B. Dewar. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


Mr. DEWAR advocates with an excusable enthusiasm 
the delicate art of dry-fly fishing. Most anglers are 
content to go on “ whipping the stream” without 
studying the subtler art of “ fishing the rise.” But 
the nearer one comes to the natural fly—sailing, 
cocked up, down the smooth stream—the deadlier 
is the lure for the cunning trout. Of course, where 
the river is broken and full of quick currents the 
wet fly should be adopted ; but where the stream is 
comparatively smooth there is more real sport in 
using the dry fly. Here he can fish up with one dry 
fly, knowing, of course, where to cast it; then he 
can use three sunk flies, with a long cast down the 
river. As a rule the wet-fly angler fishes down or 
across the stream with a bottom and two bobbers, 
and does not strike till he feels his fish. He fishes 
the whole stream—so many casts at a likely looking 
place—and does not lay himself out to contrive the 
destruction of certain selected trout. The dry-fly 





fisherman, on the other hand, never uses more than 
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one fly on his cast at the same time, and never fishes 
down stream when he can possibly fish up. He 
must prevent his fly from sinking below the surface; 
if it shows signs of getting waterlogged, he must 
remove it from the river and dry it with paraflin— 
or, better still, by waving the rod backwards and for- 
wards in the air and over the shoulders, But there 
is an even more vital distinction between the two 
systems—namely, that conveyed in the expressions 
“fishing the stream” and “fishing the rise.” The 
dry-fly fisherman selects a particular fish and 
endeavours to deceive it, just as a gunner who is 
anything of a sportsman selects a particular par- 
tridge out of a covey and shoots at that bird alone. 
The gunner does not fire into “ the brown of them”; 
the dry-fly angler does not fish promiscnously. He 
must strive to hold up the glass to Nature. To 
the astute and fastidious trout the fly must appear 
alive, sailing down the stream; this it prefers to 
the sunk or apparently dead fly. The angler must 
first find ont where the fish is; he must then stalk 
it, exactly locate it, and finally lure it to its doom 
by the well-delivered first cast of a single dry, 
floating, and cocked imitation of the natural fly 
attached to the finest of gut. The essential difference 
between dry-fly and wet-fly fishing is that in the 
former the angler must “spot” a rising trout. Like 
the game of chess, this system becomes more and 
more engrossing as he who practises it grows 
more scientific and learns the many openings and 
variations. 

According to Mr. Dewar, the line, ‘‘ The world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,” is especially applic- 
able to the ardent dry-fly fisherman, as, shoulder- 
deep in the greenery of the riverside, he waits and 
watches for the ring of a rising trout. His patience 
is fostered by his love for natural scenery, and by 
his delight in being steeped in the thousand odours, 
colours, and delicious sensations of spendthrift 
summer. Without that companionship of Nature 
the dry-fly angler’s work would be in many cases 
terribly tedious. You cannot always be killing fish, 
and the chagrin of the mere creeler when not a fin 
stirs from morn till night must be great. But dry- 
fly fishing, unlike several other branches of angling, 
is coming to be restricted almost entirely to those 
seasons of the year when the time is either full 
summer or well-foliaged spring. During these 
delightful days by the river's side he can afford to 
“wait and watch.” He looks most idle when he is 
doing most; he is not only drinking a deep draught 
of the glory of Nature, but also laying himself out 
to get the better of the craftiest and fattest trouts 
in the water, which to be hooked need to be much 
studied. 

As with most sports, one learns the art best by 
the careful imitation of experts and the rational 
study of principal points. Yet Mr. Dewar does not 
pose as a teaching authority ; for he advises the one 
who wishes to go in for dry-fly fishing to steer clear 
of teachers and preachers, get down to the water, 
look out for rising trout, and hammer away till a 
fish is at length hooked and landed after very many 
have been scared. “Striking” especially can only 
be acquired by great practice. It is scarcely more 
than a kind of twist of the wrist, yet it must come 
intuitively to be effectual, “ not too quick for suc- 
cess, not too late for honour.” Let a man get the 
idea of the principles of this piscatorial art all right 
and he is in a fair way to teach himself by patience 
and perseverance to get an insight into some of 
the delightful little details: devices for avoiding 
that terror known as the “ drag,” for making the fly 
cock up pertly and sail down stream as the natural 
one does, for fishing the most forbidding-looking 
backwaters, and for avoiding vicious snags. In the 
difficulties of dry-fly fishing lies in no small degree 
its charm. Unlike wet-fly fishing, the ideal day for 
dry-fly fishing is a practically windless one. The 
dry-fly fisherman does not want to see a ripple in 
the water. He relies on deceiving the trout by other 
means, It is better if he is ambidextrous, as the 





wrist—by which all should be done—gets fatigued 
with too much careful casting. Enthusiasm is not 
the word for this kind of angling: it is a passion, 
Mr. Dewar has seen a keen angler hook himself in 
the lip, and, not being abie to extract the hook, eut 
off the gut attached to it, and dry-fly on to the end 
of the day, when he repaired to a local doctor, who 
lanced it out. To succeed in this style of fishing, 
you must “spot” your trout and keep your eye on 
the fly, oblivious to all else. A good fisherman wi!l 
not hesitate to stay in the same place an hour at a 
stretch, if he sees a good chance of succeeding in the 
end. “Dibbing” is the author’s best chapter. So 
near does the angler crawi to the edge of the water 
that he can see even the little red specks on the fish, 
his line only a few feet in length, as he makes the 
fly slowly alight in front of the coveted priza. When 
he succeeds, he can realise Dame Berners’ quaint ex- 
pression: “ Yf the angler take fysshe; surely thenne 
is there noo man merier than he is in his spyryte.” 

The author has found that the variety of natural 
flies upon which the trouts regularly feed is de- 
cidedly limited. He shows some marvellously well- 
executed specimens of these natural flies by Mr. FE. 
Neale. He confines himself to olive, iron blue, and 
yellow duns, red quill gnat, alder, sedge, may-fly, 
together with two fancy flies. Drawings of these as 
tied by Messrs. Richardson, Failon, and Holland are 
given for the guidance of the uninitiated. The Mar- 
quis of Granby contributes a laudatory but by no 
means exaggerated preface to the volume; and there 
is a charming frontispiece, “The very spot” for dry-fly 
fishing, on the Lea, near Hatfield, from the pencil of 
Mr. Lewis Cohen. So living is the freemasonry of any 
good sport, that the advocate of wet-fly fishing will 
heartily appreciate the enthusiasm of the dry- 
fly fisherman as detailed in this most enjoyable 
volume. 


FICTION. 

Rosz or DurcHer’s Cooly. By Hamlin Garland. London: 
Neville Beaman, Ltd. 

An AFRICAN MILitoxnatIne. Episodes in the Life of +he 
Illustrious Colone! Clay. By Grant Allen. London; 
Grant Richards. 

An Exectric SHock, AND OTHER Sronizs. By E. Gerard. 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 

A Tate or Two Texnets. By Clark Russell. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


Tue author of “Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly” has 
given us acareful and laborious study of the develop- 
ment of a woman’s character in the environment of 
circumstance. Rose is the only child of a widowed 
farmer in the Far West, and the story tells us how, 
from being the idol and plaything of the old farmer 
in his hours of leisure, she becomes, under the 
promptings of her ambition and her instincts, a 
cultivated woman of the world, though not a heart- 
less one. There is very little plot in the story, the 
charm of which depends upon the realism of the 
picture it presents us of Rose Dutcher's gradual 
development. The author talks a good deal of the 
sex problem, but—if we except one unfortunate 
episode in Rose’s childhood, which might very well 
have been omitted altogether—there is nothing in 
the story that suggests that problem. Rose is simply 
a girl of high spirit and lofty ideals who breaks 
away from her earliest environment not because 
she is heartless or selfish, but simply because she is 
swayed by an irresistible impulse. We have to 
thank the author for having made her a very 
charming person, and for satisfying our sympathies 
by bringing her in the end to her desired haven. 
Incidentally the book gives us some vivid and 


picturesque descriptions of American life in Chicago, 


and still further West; but the real charm of the 
book is to be found in the portrait of Rose, the c: m- 
plicated lights and shadows of which are manag d 
with remarkable skill. 

Mr. Grant Allen, who has been successful in £0 
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many different fields, in “ An African Millionaire” | 


clearly puts himself forward in rivalry with the 
creator of the redoubtable Sherlock Holmes. But 
in Mr. Grant Allen’s case rivalry does not resolve 
itself into mere imitation. Instead of taking the 
hunter down of criminals as his hero, he has chosen 
the criminal himself, and has made ail the different 
episodes which he relates for our amusement con- 
tribute to the glorification of a very accomplished 
rascal. There is nothing perhaps very novel in this. 
What is novel is the fact that this rascal, commonly 
known as Colonel Clay, devotes himself exclusively 
in his career of rascality to the duping and despoil- 
ing of a particular person, an African millionaire, 
whose enormous fortune has not been acquired by 
means that are absolutely innocent. On many 
different occasions he succeeds in making this 
gentleman, Sir Charles Vandrift by name, the 
victim of frauds the audacity of which is even 
greater than their cleverness. Blessed with an illimit- 
able talent for disguising his own personality, and 
endowed with two charming wives who worship him 
with equal devotion, and who apparently know 
nothing of jealousy, he is able to bambooz!e and rob 
the unfortunate Vandrift with a skill which defies 
detection. One of his earliest exploits is to make 
him buy from him, for several thousands of pounds, 
two diamonds, which he has just extracted from 
Lady Vandrift’s incomparable necklace. His cleverest 
fraud is when he sells the millionaire, at consider- 
ably more than its value, a splendid castle in the 
Tyrol], which the rogue had only visited in the 
character of a courier. The most irritating feature 
of his frauds is the fact that after each successive 
robbery he writes an impertinent letter to his victim, 
jsering at the simplicity which has led him to be 
victimised again. Once Sir Charles is so deeply 
incensed against him that he calls in the assistance 
of the ablest private detective in London. That 
person supplies him with the most accomplished 
member of his staff, and the detective stays in his 
house for months, making life miserable to him. 
In the end, of course, it turns out that the detective 
is none other than Colonel Clay himself, and once 
more the millionaire has to admit that he has been 
victimised. Justice is, of course, done in the end, 
but not until we have had many a hearty laugh over 
the ingenuity of the rogue and the baffled rage of 
the millionaire. Mr. Grant Allen has produced a 
very amusing book, which may be safely commended 
to all who want a story by means of which to pass 
away the time. 

The collection of stories by E. Gerard which 
has just been published under the title of “ An 
Electric Shock” contains some old favourites from 
the magazines as well as some original work. Even 
the old ones will ba welcome to those who admire 
the close observation of character and life, and the 
excellent descriptive power of the lady who first 
became famous as joint author of “Reata.” The 
best story in the book is that entitled “ The Portrait 
of Concita P——,” in which the blending of the real 
and the ideal, the natural and the supernatural, is 
managed with a skill from which the members of 
the Psychical Research Society might learn a good 
deal. But each of the stories has its own special 
charm, that which gives its title to the book being 
one of those delightful studies of Austrian life in 
which this writer excels. 

Another story from the pen of Mr. Clark Russell 
follows quickly upon that which we recently noticed 
in these pages. “ A Tale of Two Tunnels” is, how- 
éver, a distinct departure from Mr. Russell’s ordinary 
vein. It has to do with the seaside rather than 
with the sea, and with mysterious caves where, in 
former days, smugglers were wont to hide their 
spoils, and where, in the times of which Mr. 
Clark Russell treats, a sea-captain, with a streak 
of madness in his brain, seeks to re-establish his 
fortunes in the character of an orthodox ocean-rover 
looking for booty wherever it may be found. The mad 
captain isa favourite topic with Mr. Russell, but itis 








treated here in a novel manner. The captain of an 
Kast Indiaman, who has lost a large sum of money 
under suspicious circumstances, finds himself relieved 
of his command in consequence. He happens to be 
the owner of a small brig, bequeathed to him by his 
father, and his mind having obviously been unsettled 
by the loss of his appointment, he forms the brilliant 
idea of recouping his fortunes by starting business 
on his own account as an unauthorised privateer. 
He has heard of certain mysterious caves on the 
south coast of England, once frequented by 
smugglers, and he believes that by making use of 
these he will be able to dispose of the contents of his 
prizes. Unfortunately, in exploring one of these 
caves, he meets a young lady, the daughter of a 
naval officer, with whom he falls in love. The girl 
is of a romantic disposition, and gives her heart at 
once to the good-looking sailor. They set aside her 
father’s opposition by the simple expedient of elop- 
ing, and start upon a voyage which is really to be 
one of piracy. But the adventurer’s plans are 
frustrated by the fact that his bride’s father makes 
his appearance at the moment when the vessel is 
sailing, and announces that unless his daughter will 
return with him to her home, he will stay aboard 
the ship. The dilemma in which the ocean free-lance 
thus finds himself is an awkward one, and it leads to 
complications which are recorded in “A Tale of 
Two Tunnels” with the unflagging spirit which 
characterizes all Mr. Clark Russell's writings. 


OLD IRISH MUSIC. 
Irish MeLopy. By Dr. Culwick. Dublin: E. Ponsonby. 


WE welcome the publication of Dr. Cualwick’s lecture 
on the distinctive characteristics of Irish melody, 
delivered last spring before the National Literary 
Society of Ireland. It is a scholarly and pointed 
plea for the restoration, on fixed principles, of the 
old Irish airs, and for the reversion to the use of the 
old Irish scales in the composition of fresh tunes 
purporting to reproduce the spirit of the ancient 
Gaelic music. Indeed, if Dr. Culwick’s canons can 
be sustained, musicians who neglect them will write 
as ignorantly as the novelist whose Irish peasant 
lover inquires, “Me swate gurl, shall I talk to the 
praste?” or the artist who depicts an Arran 
islander in top boots. 

Puzzled at first by the peculiarities of the Irish 
airs, over whose scale system Fétis and Carl Engel 
went seriously astray, and which even Sir Robert 
Stewart and Dr. Hubert Parry do not appear to 
have absolutely grasped, Dr. Culwick has lit on 
leading principles which, after an evidently close 
study of the literature of Irish music and the music 
itself, he has practically applied with the following 
conclusions. Irish airs which bear trace of the 
remotest antiquity are in the gapped pentatonic 
scale Cc, D, E, —, G, A, —, ©, common in Northern 
but not in Southern Europe. This confirms the 
tradition that music came into Ireland with the 
Tuatha de Dannan, reputed to be a Northern 
Scandinavian colony. The harps on which these airs 
were played were first tuned in this gapped scale. 
Afterwards, as the early Irish harp was incapable 
of modulation from key to key, D, E, G, or A were 
respectively treated as the tonic, the harp remain- 
ing tuned as before. This gaye four new modes, 
“in each of which the expression, meaning, and the 
whole tonality appear to change, though the scale 
remains the same.’ Of all these modes, with the 
exception of the 4th starting on G, Dr. Culwick is 
able to supply old melodic instances. The scale of 
the second period is ©, D, E, —, G, A, B, c—B being the 
additional note, and of its five modes Dr. Culwick 
is able to give clear examples. Finally, he shows 
that by the interposition of Fr sharp between. the 
E and G of the original scale, the complete Irish 
scale is arrived at, and, of course, its modes are 
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readily illustrated by him, the 4th mode of this 
scale, i.e. the G scale supplying the link connecting 
modern music with the past, as it happens to 
coincide with our own scale of G major and “as 
it lends itself more readily than any other to 
harmonisation.” 

Dr. Culwick pleads for the restoration of the old 
Irish airs to their first unadorned simplicity, even 
disparaging the attempt to harmonise the earliest 
of them as “an artistic violence and an anachron- 
ism.” In the airs of the later periods he would have 
us keep the harmony within the limits of their 
gapped ecales, avoiding all accidentals or modula- 
tion from key to key. Is not this pushing musical 
purism too far? Grateful though we are to Dr. 
Culwick for giving us a touchstone whereon to test 
any Irish air, and interesting though it would 
be to see the old melodies set to such accom- 
paniments as lay within the powers of the ancient 
harp, the composers of our day should never- 
theless be given the full use of the old musical 
materials. Aided, not shackled, by Dr. Culwick’s re- 
search, they should weave them into harmonious 
compositions through which the ancient airs will 
speak to modern ears in the most telling accents. 
Dr. Stanford and Dr. Charles Wood have thus, to 
our thinking, kept as close to the original melody 
as is artistically possible, whilst drawing freely upon 
the resources of a finer instrument than the harp 
and upon the rich colorific effects of modern har- 
mony. May they prove to be the founders of a 
new school of Irish music. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
Iv is a far ery to Carlsbad, and a lengthened stay at Homburg 
in the season is out of the question to people of limited means, 
We do not think for a moment that “ The Spas of Wales” are 
equal in any sense to such famous health resorts; but, for all 
that, they are not to be despised by those who are able to tear 
themselves away from the fashionable crowd. The medicinal 
and curative properties of sulphurous, chalybeate, and saline 
waters are, of course, well known; but what is not as well 
recognised is that they can be had in their purest and most 
potent forms without a trip to the Continent. These pages 
describe Llandrindod Wells, with its pure mountain air, amphi- 
theatre of hills, and mineral springs, which are said to have been 
known to the Romans, and which have been for many years 
resorted to by invalids. Trefriw Spa was discovered early in the 
present century, and it is in the Vale of Conway, which Edmund 
Burke thought the most charming spot in North Wales. It has 
the advantage of being easily reached from Llandudno, and is 
rapidly developing into a popular health resort. One of the 
best spas in Wales is unquestionably Llanwrtyd, the sulphur 
wells of which have been proved by authoritative analysis to be 
superior to those of Homburg, Kissingen, and Wiesbaden. This 
little book shows that the arrangements for visitors at the chief 
spas of Wales, though not sumptuous, are quite other than 
primitive. The book gives much pleasant information regard- 
ing places of interest in the neighbourhood, and the possibilities 
of golf, fishing, shooting, lawn tennis, and cycling. The Lancet 
years ago declared that no mineral waters or baths could be 
obtained or enjoyed on the Continent for the cure or alleviation 
of any disease whatsoever which could not be obtained in as 
great, or even greater, efficiency within the limits of the British 
Islands; but the statement was received with incredulity by 
almost every invalid who was robust enough to go abroad. The 
charm of fresh surroundings, altered modes of living, and new 
chances of studying the freaks and foibles of humanity whilst 
leisurely undergoing the “cure” at a foreign spa, is not to be 
denied. Those who have neither time nor money for adventures 
abroad in search of health, and are tired, it may be, of Harrogate, 
or bored to death with Cheltenham, would be well advised to 
try in the early antumn the spas of Wales. 





Tue Spas oF WALES: THEIR MEDICINAL AND CURATIVE PROPERTIES. 
By T. R. Roberts, ‘‘ Author of ‘* Llandudno as a Health Resort,” 
~ ete. Illustrated. London: John Hogg. 

Tue Roya Navy. Bya Lieutenant, R.N.: with a Preface by Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir J. E. Commerell, V.C., etc. Illustrated. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By F. W. Sanderson, M.A. Illustrated. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

CHAMONIX AND THE RaNGE OF Mont Branc. A Guide. By Edward 
Whymper, Author of ‘Scrambles Amongst the Alps,”’ ete. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. London: John Murray. 

LiFE nN Earty Britary. By Bertram C. A. Windle, D.Sc., M.D.. ete. 
Illustrated. London: David Nutt, 











A short but not superficial book on “The Royal Navy” has 
just appeared in a cheap form, with many illustrations, chiefly 
reproductions of photographs of ironclads, It is written by a 
naval officer, and opens with a brief account of the naval history 
of England. This is followed by a clear description of naval 
admit istration, and of the different classes of ships which make 
up our fighting strength at sea. Afterwards the main points 
in the armament of a battleship are described, and a list is 
given of the vessels of the Royal Navy, with particulars in 
every case of tonnage, horse-power, the crew, and the like. The 
officers of the Navy are divided into two classes, executive 
and civil. The executive officers include active seamen from 
admirals to boatswains; civil officers are chaplains, doctors, 
engineers, naval instructors, paymastera, and foremen-carpenters, 
The total strength of the Royal Navy—including the coastguard, 
the marines, and the naval reserve—is at present 117,671 men 
and boys. Not the least interesting feature in the book is the 
glimpse which it gives us of life afloat. ‘The men are paid 
once a month in sea-going ships, and once a week in stationary 
ships. This is a great change from the old days, when seamen 
were not paid, perhaps, for several years. In those days such a 
thing as saving money was impossible. A seaman would land 
with his pockets full of pay, get into the hands of numerous land- 
sharks always on the alert, and in twenty-four hours would find 
himself penniless, On board every modern ship the men are paid 
with the utmost regularity, and with no trouble to themselves can 
allot a monthly sum to their wives or dependent relatives at home, 
and can put their spare cash into the ship’s savings bank. 
With regular pay Jack has become a moro thrifty man, and is 
no longer the happy-go-lucky individual over money matters that 
he was formerly. In the matter of leave and amusements men. 
of-war’s men are decidedly well off.” The routine on board ship 
is explained in considerable detail, and life in a modern man-of- 
war, even for ordinary sailors, has many advantages, provided, 
of course, that a man takes an interest in his work. Admiral 
Sir J. E. Commerell contributes a preface, and gives his 
authority to the book by stating that its contents are not merely 
useful but reliable. The author has added a bibliography ot 
books on Imperial defence and naval history. 

“ Electricity and Magnetism for Beginners” isan admirable 
group of graduated lessons for the use of boys who have already 
obtained a mastery of at least the elements of mensuration, 
statics, dynamics, and heat. The book is the work of a practical 
schoolmaster, and it seeks, to borrow his own words, to “ intro- 
troduce the student to the principal laws of the subject, and to 
give him a working knowledge of the quantities involved.” Mr. 
Sanderson has been well advised in introducing only direct 
experiments in an elementary manual of this kind. The 
apparatus needed for such object lessons is described in the tex‘ 
or is made clear by diagrams. It is of a simple character, and 
can be — at a comparatively trifling cost. Each section 
of the book is followed by exercises, and the teacher who uses 
them will not be left in doubt as to the progress of his pupils. 
This manual seems to us clear and practical. Its statements 
will not daunt any intelligent lad who possesses the knowledge 
which is assumed as a basis. 

Mr. Edward Whymper’s achievements as an adventurous 
and, indeed, world-renowned climber entitle him to speak with 
authority on ‘Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc.” 
He has written a guide-book to the Playground of Europe 
which is a model of its kind. He knows every bit of the 
ground, and he knows how to describe it in crisp, explicit 
terms. Weare not surprised to find that a volume which is 
published in a popular form and at a popular price, and which 
is in every respect worthy of Mr. Whymper’s reputation, has 
passed rapidly into a second edition. It describes Chamonix 
past and present, and the historical sections are followed by 
topographical details, and these in turn by lists of guides and 
alphabetical tables of the peaks and passes. The season at 
Chamonix begins in June and ends as a rule in September, 
though it sometimes happens that the majority of the excursions 
ean be made as early as the middle of May and as late as the 
opening days of October. The guides at Chamonix are more 
than three hundred in number; in fact, they include the 
majority of the able-bodied men in the place between the ages 
of twenty-three and sixty. Mr. Whymper discreetly declines 
to discuss whether a traveller should employ guides. Some 
people hardly need them, but the greater number of visitors 
most certainly do. Those who require skilled assistance on the 
mountains ought to give diligent heed to three practical hints 
which are printed in these pages. ‘“ Before engaging a guide 
make inquiry of his antecedents from those who know. Avoid 
men notorious for accidents. For difficult or long excursions 
give preference to men of middle age rather than to the 
youngest or oldest.” This may sound elementary, but it is 
astonishing how most people need to have the obvious dinned 
into their ears. There are maps and plans in the book, many 
portraits of famous climbers, and the kind of facts which are 
indispensable to those who wish to follow in their steps. 

Dr. Bertram Windle, of Mason College, Birmingham, has 
brought within the compass of les3 than two hundred and fifty 
pages an exposition of * Life in Early Britain.” The book is 
the outeome of a course of lectures delivered in Birmingham. 
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the object of which was to give a brief but intelligible account 
of the different races which inhabited this country in pre- 
historic and early historic times. Dr. Windle describes the 
yarious relics which exist of past races, and which are em- 
bedded in legend, custom, and lore. He states what we know 
about the physical characteristics of the cave-man and the flint 
implements which he possessed. He gives a picture of the 
Roman occupation of Britain, and of the tribal and village 
communities which prevailed under the Heptarchy. The 
manual is an admirable introduction of prehistoric archeology, 
and we commend it to beginners who stand dismayed before 
the more elaborate works upon that subject of Sir John Evans, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, Canon Greenwell, and other authori- 
ties. The practical value of this unpretending but learned 
little book is greatly enhanced by the addition of a list of 
objects arranged under counties, which illustrate the statements 
made in the text. This list, of course, does not profess to be 
exhaustive, and local archxologists are requested not merely to 
pardon errors of omission, but to communicate facts about 
earthworks, stone circles, ancient caves, barrows and camps to 
the author. Maps, plans, and illustrations, some of which are 
of very great interest, give a touch of actuality to the book. 
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